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THE EMERGENCY FOOD ASSISTANCE 
ENHANCEMENT ACT OF 1998 



wednesday, september 23, 1998 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Department Operations, 

Nutrition, and Foreign Agriculture, 

Committee on Agriculture, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
1300, Longworth House Office Building, Hon. Bob Goodlatte (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representatives Smith of Michigan, Thune, Clayton, 
Berry, and Bishop. 

Staff present: Lynn. Gallagher, senior professional staff; Kevin 
Kramp, subcommittee staff director; Czillista Bisek, zissistant clerk/ 
scheduler; Wanda Worsham, clerk; and Danelle Farmer, minority 
staff consultant. 



Mr. Goodlatte. Good morning. The hearing will come to order. 

The purpose of this hearing is to receive testimony and written 
statements reviewing H.R. 4571, the Emergency Food Assistance 
Enhancement Act of 1998. I introduced this bill to increase the 
Emergency Food Assistance Program, TEFAP, mandatory commod- 
ity purchase account from $100 million to $120 million. 

It is unfortunate that there is a need for food banks. Even 
though our farmers and ranchers are the most productive and effi- 
cient in the world, the need for food banks continues. Food banks 
often meet the needs of their communities by managing donations 
from the Government and the private sector to the public. It is a 
unique program that has the ability to provide nutritious domestic 
agriculture products to needy Americans, while at the same time 
providing support to the agriculture community. In the welfare re- 
form bill. Congress made TEFAP commodity purchases mandatory 
because of the integral role this program has in the provisions of 
food assistance to needy families. 

This program provides quick response, something to get families 
through tough times. It gives them the support they need, hut it 
does not ensnare them into a cycle of dependency for which other 
Federal assistance programs are infamous. TEFAP purchases also 
provide much-needed support to the agriculture community. While 
other food assistance programs are much larger, TEFAP has a 
more direct impact for agriculture producers, returning 85 cents of 
(1) 
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every dollar to the farmer, while at the same time providing food 
for those in need. 

To pay for the $20 million increase for the TEFAP program, this 
bill strikes the provision for new funding and spending conditions 
in the Food Stamp Employment and Training Program that were 
included in the Balanced Budget Act of 1997. The bill gives TEFAP 
an additional $20 million a year and returns the rest to the U.S. 
Treasury, In addition, it strikes the mandate that 80 percent of 
both new and previous employment and training funds must be 
used to provide State work or training slots for able-bodied adults 
without dependents who are subject to the work requirements 
within 3 months of receipt of food stamps. This means that States 
will be able to use $348 million over the next 4 years to help food 
stamp participants find jobs, or an average of $87 million per year. 

Many States report that the able-bodied adults without depend- 
ents caseload has declined more dramatically than the overall food 
stamp caseload rate. 

Due to the declining number of able-bodied adults without de- 
pendents cases, restrictions on State spending of Federal employ- 
ment and training funding are leading to dramatic imbalances in 
the amount of funds available and services to this population and 
the rest of the food stamp recipients. For example, the State of 
Texas estimates that it will have over 12 times more money avail- 
able for able-bodied adults without dependents than for anyone else 
on food stamps. In real dollars, for example, that breaks down to 
$491 for a single 23-year-old male on food stamps compared to just 
$40 for a 23-year-olci mother of four participating in the same pro- 
gram. 

The able-bodied adults without dependents constitute only 25 
percent of all employment and training program participants, y6t 
80 percent of all employment and training money is reserved for 
them. It is obvious tna.t the needs of the able-bodied adults without 
dependents and everyone else in the employment and training pro- 
grams would be better served if the States could address the needs 
of all participants on an equal basis and promote self-sufficiency for 
all recipients. $348 million remains available to States for this pur- 
pose. 

The 105th Congress is drawing to a close, and I am hopeful that 
the Emergency Food Assistance Enhancement Act will enjoy re- 
sounding and rapid support from the House of Representatives. It 
is important that we increase authority for this important program 
and stop the wasteful spending on food stamp employment and 
training programs for people who refuse to participate. It is equal- 
ly, if not more, important to send a message to the conferees as- 
signed to the Agriculture Appropriations bill for fiscal year 1999 
that TEFAP is a vitally important program and should be funded 
to its fullest extent. 

We have assembled uniquely qualified witnesses that wilt pro- 
vide insight into the need for increased TEFAP fimding and the 
current status of employment and training participation of the 
able-bodied adults without dependents population. 

At this time, I would ask that a copy of H.R. 4571 be placed in 
the record. 

[H.R. 4571 follows:] 
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H.R.4571 



To amend the Pood Stamp Act of 19TT to eliminate additional Fbnds author- 
ized to be ^^ropriated for fiscal years 1999 and 2002 for emplcrmient 
'and training programs, and to require the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase additbnal commodities for distribution under section 214 of 
the Emergency Food Assistance Act of 1983 for fiscal years 1999 
throu^ 2002. 



IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 

September IS, 1998 

Mr. QOODLATTE introduced the following bill; which was referred t« the 

Committee on Agriculture 



A BILL 

To amend the Food Stamp Act of 1977 to eliminate addi- ' 
tional funds authorized to be appropnated for fiscal 
years 1999 and 2002 for employment and training pro- 
grams, and to require the Secretary of Agriculture to 
purchase additional commodities for distribution under 
section 214 of the Emergency Food Assistance Act of 
1983 for fiscal years 1999 throu^ 2002. 

1 Be it enaded by the Senate arui House of Repreaenta- 

2 tivestif the United States itf America in Congress assembled, 
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2 

1 SECTION 1. SHORTTTTLE. 

2 This Act may be cited as the "Emergent^ Food As- 

3 Bistance Enhancement Act of 1998". 

4 SEC. X. REDUCTION IN FUNDS AUTHORIZED TO BE API^O- 

5 FRIATED FOR EMnX)YHENT AND TRAINING; 

6 INCREASE IN EXPENDITURES FOR COMMOD- 

7 mr PURCHASES. 

8 The Pood Stamp Act of 1977 (7 U.S.C. 2011-2036) 

9 is amended — 

10 (1) in section 16(h)(1)— 

11 (A) by strikii^ clauses (iv) tiirough (vii), 

12 and inserting the following: 

13 "(iv) for fiscal year 1999, 

14 $84,000,000; 

15 "(v) for fiaeal year 2000, 

16 $86,000,000; 

17 "(vi) for fiaeal year 2001, 

18 $88,000,000; and 

19 "(vii) for fiscal year 2002, 

20 $90,000,000."; 

21 (B) by striking subparagraph (E); and 

22 (C) by redesignating subparagraphs (F) 

23 and (G) as subpar^raphs (E) and (F), respec- 

24 tive^, and 
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1 (2) in section 27(a) by striking "Act," the 1st 

2 place it appears and all that follows through 

3 "$100,000,000", and inserting the foQowing: 

4 "Act— 

5 "(1) for each of the Gscal years 1997 and 1998, 

6 the Secretaiy shall purchase $100,000,000; and 

7 "(2) for each of the fiscal years 1999 throu^ 

8 2002, the Secretaiy shall purchase $120,000,000;". 



•HRMTltH 
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Mr. GooDLATTE.I would now like to recognize the ranking mem- 
ber of the subcommittee, Mrs. Clayton of North Carolina. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. EVA M. CLAYTON. A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NORTH 
CAROLINA 

Mrs. Clayton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased that we are having this hearing on 
your legislation to increase the Emergency Food Assistance Pro- 
gram, TEFAP. I had hoped to join in supporting your legislation 
which provides the much-needed funding increase for TEFAP. I 
have been active with the hunger community in my State and the 
Nation and know how popular this program is and the rote that 
TEFAP plays in providing critically ne^ed food to many hungry 
individuals. 

Parenthetically, I might say that I am an elder in my church and 
started food banks. There is a definite need to increase funding for 
this worthy £ind effective progrfim. 

While I support the goal of your legislation, I have serious con- 
cerns about the offset proposed. Hopefully, we can find a better 
method of funding $100 million or $80 million for TEFAP. One 
hundred million dollars for TEFAP will eliminate $323 million pro- 
vided under the 1997 Balanced Budget Act to create work for poor, 
unemployed individuals whose food stamp benefits are cut off after 
3 months if they are not in the workfare program. 

Denying funding for welfare slots of food stamps to people subject 
to the 3-month time limit not only violates the commitment of a 
promise of the 1997 bipartisan budget agreement, but it increases 
the burden and the caseload of the food bank which the limited 
TEFAP program supports. Hopefully, Mr. Chairm£m, we can find 
another method to fund this worthy and effective program. 

I am also looking forward to the testimony of the distinguished 
committee members and the panelists who have come to share 
their concerns, observations fmd ideas. Agiun, thank you for the 
hearing and your interest and commitment to increasing the fund- 
ing of TEFAP. 

[The prepared statement of Mrs. Clayton follows:] 
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CongrtStf sf t^e IBnittt fttatttf 

j^ntt of KiprtsnitatitKi 



I am ple**«d that ■« ar« having thia hearing on you r l aglalatloo 
Co Incraaaa Tba ttwrgancy Pood Aaalatanc* Progra*, TBPAP. I had 
bap«d to join In supporting your laglalation which providaa a 
nuch nesdad funding Incraaae for TEFM>. 

I have bean acCiva vlth the hunger cooaunlty In ay atate and the 
natl^l and know how popular thla program la and the role T8PAP 
playa in providing critically n«edad food to laany hungry 
Indlvlduala. Thar* is a dallnits nsad Co lncreas« funding for 
Chla worthy and effective progran. Hhile I aupport tha goal of 
your laglalatlMi, I have aarloua ccmeems about the off-aeta 

Sopafully, we can find a better method of funding SIOD Billion 
for TEFAP rather than eliBinating iili nillloa provided under the 
19S7 Balanced Budget Act, Theae funda ere dasignad to create 
Hork tor poor unanployed individuals wboae food sCaiqi baneflta 
are cut off after ]uac three Boncha if they are not in a workfara 

Denying funding (or mrkfara aloca {food acan^a) to people 
aubjecc to the three month tlaa linlC noC only vlolacaa the 
coailtmenC of tha proolas of the 1997 blparclaan budgat 



Let ma profile aoaa of the ■Abla-Bodiad AAilcs* who are affected: 
1} Tbata are approitnacely 35 nllllon food eta^ reclpienta, 
3) There are 3.5 million 1»%) who ara childlaaa adulM bacaean 



BubjacC to tba tbraa aontb limit. 
) Forty percent of Che ■abla-bodlad* 
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ei Hln«cy-tin> parcanc of tba 'abla-bodlad- adulta ara clclzs 

7) At least thirty percent and poaalbly a 
percent of the ■able-'—"-'- -'■--- — 

and by coof^utlng pare 
higher percentage ia p 



died* idults Hho have Incooe, Che average 



) (taarly 23% ol tb* 'abla-bodlad- adulta • 
froH the work ragiatratlon because at a 
disability. 

•Able-bodied' adulta are t 



Tmnty-thrse percent of ■able-bodied- adulta have 
participated for !•>• than three aonaacutlTa montha In the 
Pood Sta^ pFogr a n. 

Hopefully Kr. Cbairaan n can find another method to fund tbla 
Koreby and affacelva program. I look forward to the teatlnoniea 
ot Che diatiogulalMd and connltted paoellata iifaa bava cob* to 
ahara their concama, obaervaCiona and idaaa. Again, thanlia tor 
the hearing and ytnir Interest and co^iitBent 
for TBPAP. 
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Mr. GooDLATTE. Thank you, Mrs. Clayton. We certainly will 
work togetlier to find sometmng that will work. 
Do any other members have opening statements? 
The gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Bishop. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. SANFORD D. BISHOP, JR., A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr. Bishop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and my good friend 2md 
ranking member, Mrs. Clayton. Welcome, colleague Tony Hall, and 
I thank him for his presence at the hearing today. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is really a mixed bag which, without a 
change, is nevertheless a bill which I cannot support. 

My position would seem on its face a surprise until you look at 
the heart of the matter. The Bible tells us that it is our Christian 
duty to emulate Jesus in feeding the poor, clothing the naked, and 
caring for the sick. When it comes to public policy, I think everyone 
in this room knows that it is necessarily a zero-sum proposition. 
This bill does not pass the lab test because of its cumulative, nega- 
tive impact on the poorest of the poor. Although it appears to be 
a laudable initiative, increasing commodity purchases for food bank 
is severely undercut by the amount of offset that the bill proposes. 
I simply can't understand why the subcommittee would endorse 
eliminating over $300 million for food stamp work slots, which will 
undermine the goals of the welfare reform which we passed just a 
couple of years ago. And this lai^e offset is in the face of the fact 
that the increase proposed in the bill for food banks and feeding 
programs is only $80 million. I don't quite understand it. 

Let me state from the outset that the amount of offset is com- 
pletely inconsistent with the principles of the welfare reform pack- 
age that we passed. And by supporting the offset in this bill, the 
extremely low-income people who are willing to work with food 
stamps, yet cannot find work in the private sector, will be cut off 
at the knees. Essentially, the subcommittee will be saying to them 
that the work requirement imposed on them is a joke which is not 
being taken seriously by the Congress and which is an empty com- 
mitment; and without the skills nor the prospect of recipients ac- 
quiring skills through workfare, the 3-month cutoff on benefits be- 
comes very arbitrary and an otherwise destitute person will iron- 
ically become more of a burden on food assistance them is rep- 
resented here today. 

I hope, as a product of this hearing, Mr. Chairman, that the sub- 
committee will go back and rethink the amount of the offset and 
the harm that it will mean to welfare programs around the coun- 
try, including my home State of Georgia, where we have success- 
fully moved some 68,000 people from welfare to work over the last 
SVi years. I would hope that we would reach some reasonable com- 
promise in this regard, and if we are to do an offset, offset it only 
by the amount that we want to increase the food banks. If we cfui 
do that, I think that would be reasonable, and I think it would be 
something that we could all swallow and support. 

Mr. GooDLATTE. I thank the gentleman, and we certainly wetnt 
to work in that direction. 
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I would point out that while we have not received final figures 
yet, we are awaiting a report fi^m the General Accoxinting Office 
later this year; and we would also like to hear {totii the administra- 
tion on this, but it is our understanding that 70 percent or more 
of the money that we are proposing to return to the Tre2isury is 
not being spent right now because of the dramatic decline in the 
caseload for able-bodied adults without dependents for their train- 
ing programs. 

So we will certainly work with you. We want to increase this 
money for TEFAP, but we also want to make sure that programs 
which are not being utilized or which are hamstringing the States' 
ability to provide workfare and training programs for people who 
do need them, which seems to be more people with dependents and 
other categories, that the money is used appropriately; or if it is 
not being used appropriately, that we save the taxpayers that ex- 
pense. 

Mr. Bishop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODLATTE. I will. 

Mr. Bishop. One of the concerns is that, in m2uiy instances, the 
money is not being used because the workfare programs have not 
been approved and completely implemented; several States are 
awaiting approval. 

In my own State of Georgia, requests have been made and we 
are ready to implement them, and it is just a matter of having the 
funds approved and then we will come back. But we are ready, 
willing and able to go forth, but it is not through any fault of the 
State of Georgia that we don't have those resources. 

Mr. GooDLATTE. The gentleman from Michigan, Mr. Smith. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. NICK SMITH, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 

Mr. Smith of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 

I see three reasons why proceeding with this bill is justified. One, 
there are still hungry citizens in our country; two, the situation 
now in agriculture is that we have a much lower cost than in msiny 
years; and, third, in terms of the funding, it seems reasonable that 
while some of the money is being unused in the employment and 
training programs, it offers at least one possibility to accommodate 
additional money in the Emergency Food Assistance Program. And 
if there are better ways to come up with funding, then I, as you 
have indicated, Mr. Cluurman, am amiable to lookii^ at those al- 
ternatives. 

Thank you. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

The gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Berry. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. MARION BERRY, A REP- 
RESENTATIVB IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
ARKANSAS 

Mr. Berry. Thank you, Chairman Goodlatte, and Ranking Mem- 
ber Clayton. I appreciate your holding these hearings, and I cer- 
tainly support your desire to actively fund the Emergency Food As- 
sistance Enhancement Program, TEFAP, In my home State of Ar- 
) u there are more than 42,000 children under the £^e of 12 
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who go to bed hungry. That is 10 percent of the children in the 
State of Arkansas. There are edmost 450,000 people in Arkansas 
who live in poverty. In the United States there are approximately 
36 million people, 4 million are children under the age of 12, who 
are living in poverty. 

The Emergency Food Assistance Enhancement Program gives 
thousands of people assistance by supplying local emergency food 
providers with USDA commodities. Last year, Arkansas received 
over $1.9 million in funding for TEFAP and an estimated 3.8 mil- 
lion households nationwide were served by TEFAP. In 1996, more 
than 117 million pounds of food were distributed. 

TEFAP is a good program because it gives low-income families 
an option to see them through hard times without trapping them 
into dependency. The increased commodity sales are also beneficial 
to farmers who are going through tough times nationwide, and par- 
ticularly in the first district of Arkansas. 

The legislation we are looking at today, the Emergency Food As- 
sistance Enhancement Act, increases funding for TEFAP programs 
by $20 million. Let me say that I support increased funding for the 
TEFAP program, but not on the backs of able-bodied adults who 
benefit from the education and training funds included in the pro- 
gram that were agreed to in the 1997 Balanced Budget Act. 

The legislation Before us today is expected to cut about $300 mil- 
lion from those education and training fiinds. Only $20 million of 
that is slated to go to TEFAP. The bul also eliminates a require- 
ment that 80 percent of the funds for education and training have 
to go to able-bodied adults without dependents. 

I, along with members of this subcommittee, am committed to 
welfare reform. That means getting people off welfare and putting 
them to work. Along with the commitment to welfare reform is our 
commitment to giving those who are physically able the resources 
they need to get an education and get the training they need to get 
themselves out of poverty and into the work force. Education and 
training should remain key components of welfare reform, and we 
should not back out of commitments to make that investment. That 
is what welfare reform is all about, getting people off welfare imd 
getting them the education and trainii^ they need to get ahead 
and be self-sufficient. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, and look forward to hearing from the 
panelists today. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. I thank the gentleman. Any additional state- 
ments from Members may be included at this time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Brown follows:] 
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Mr, GOODLATTE. The subcommittee is now pleased to welcome a 
very distinguished Member of Congress, Congressman H£tll of Ohio. 
Congressman Hall has a loi^ reputation for speaking out on nutri- 
tion issues and is a strong supporter of food bamks, euid we are de- 
lighted to have you with us today. 

STATEMENT OF HON. TONY P. HALL, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr. Chetirman euid Mrs, Clayton and very 
distinguished members of the subcommittee. I have a fairly long 
version of my statement that I would ask to be part of the record, 
and I would like to read just a few portions. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. Without objection, your full statement will be 
part of the record. 

Mr. Hall. I would like to thank you, Mr. Chmrman, for focusing 
on this most important issue. This panel has had a long history of 
leadership on hunger issues in the Congress, including the legacy 
of late-Congressman Bill Emerson. He was my friend and former 
co-chairm£m of the Hunger Caucus, and he was also one of 
TEFAP's biggest champions in Congress. And the committee bears 
major responsibility for how we, as a nation, respond to the fact 
that more than 21 million Americans, including more than 1 in 4 
of our children, do not always have enough to eat. 

That should not be happening in our country. We are a very, 
very blessed country and we have a very prosperous economy, and 
we have very much of a rising living standard. You will hear more 
about the needs from the excellent witnesses that you have here 
today, and I would simply encourage any Member who doubts the 
severity of the situation to visit food banks, pantries or soup kitch- 
ens in his or her own district. And I am sure all of you, as mem- 
bers of this subcommittee, have visited food banks and know what 
the problem is. 

Earlier this year, I did just that with three Ohio colleagues. Re- 
publican and Democrat, to investigative reports of alarming in- 
creases in demand for food in Ohio which was up by 43 percent 
from 1997, according to Ohio food banks. What we saw was not the 
extremes of hunger and starvation that I have seen in so many 
desperate places around the globe, but rather a slow and often hid- 
den and insidious hunger which is just as disturbing. I saw hun- 
dreds of seniors lined up for bags of groceries. I saw the shame in 
the faces of many working people forced to seek the help from pan- 
tries to put food on the table, and I heard parents tell of children 
excited to see a bag of food staples brought home from the local 
pantry. 

This kind of hunger is all the more disturbing because we know 
it to be a solvable problem. TEFAP is a critical part of the solution 
euid food banks are a driving force behind their success. For many 
people that they serve, food banks are easing the transition off of 
public assistance and are helping to make welfare reform a success. 
They deserve our support, and I am pleased to see that some of 
them will testify today. 

Mr. Chairman, I understand that you have introduced the bill, 
H.R. 4571. This is a bill that would incresise the current $100 mil- 
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lion authorization for TEFAP to $120 million over 4 years. The 
need for such an increase is clear. 

Second Harvest's survey of food banks found that emergency food 
Deeds were twice what food banks could meet. This data was gath- 
ered before most of the food stamp cuts kicked in, so the needs 
today are almost certainly even greater. After seeing those needs 
in my own State and hearing about them from around the country, 
I too introduced a bill, the Food Banks Relief Act of 1998. It would 
double the current TEFAP commodity purchase authorizations 
from $100 million to $200 million, and the bill currently has 58 co- 
sponsors. 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud you for recognizing the need to increase 
funding for TEFAP, and I took forward to working with you to do 
just that. However, if TEFAFs increase is to be effective in getting 
more food to hungry people, there are two concerns that must be 
addressed. 

The first relates to the mechanics of mandatory versus discre- 
tionary funding; and the second is the source of the offset or how 
we pay for a TEFAP increase. I have provided the committee with 
detailed testimony for the record, so I will address these concerns 
only briefly. 

Mr. Chairman, when the welfare reform bill provided for $100 
million in mandatory funding for TEFAP, it was hoped and ex- 
pected that TEFAP commodity purchases would have some degree 
of protection in the iinnual appropriations cycle. This has not been 
the case. Neither the Senate nor the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee has funded the full $100 million, and TEFAP has, instead, 
been cut. Under pressure from a shrinking agriculture spending eiI- 
location, appropriators have cut into mandatory money for TEFAP 
to free up discretionary money for other programs, so we have actu- 
ally gone in the wrong direction on TEFAP. 

I don't have the answer to this problem and obviously our appro- 
priations colleagues have a tough job in balemcing competing prior- 
ities within a shrinking allocation; but the bottom line is that 
TEFAP funding does not have the protection or assurance it 
should, and this concern will have to be addressed if we are to se- 
cure a re£il increase in TEFAP and see it reach those who need it. 

Mr. Cheiirman, I strongly support the intent of your bill to in- 
crease funding for TEFAP, and I look forward to working with you 
in this regard. However, 1 am concerned that the bill goes beyond 
what is needed to offset the $80 million cost of a $20 million in- 
crease in TEFAP commodity purchases over 4 years. It would cut 
more than four times that much by eliminating the entire balance 
of funds remaining in the Food Stamp Employment and Job Trmn- 
ing Program. It £tlso eliminates the requirement that 80 percent of 
those funds be used to provide work slots for people subject to the 
3-month food stamp cutoff. I will not go into the details of this pro- 
gram. There are others more qualified to do that. It makes sense 
to use some of this money to cover the cost of a TEFAP increase, 
but we should not gut the entire program without looking at how 
this money could be better used for its intended purposes. 

I would encourage the subcommittee to carefully examine other 
offset options. One possibility worth considering is to tap carry-over 
balances which have been rolled over from year to year, in the sec- 
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tion 32 account. That option would help farmers by using more of 
their surpluses to help food banks feed hungry people, and I believe 
it bears fiirther consideration. 

Difficult as these issues are, it is urgent that they be resolved. 
Sharp increases in demands for emergency food around the country 
call for a meaningful and timely response. If we cannot move a 
stand-alone bill this year, we should seriously look at adding some 
additional TEFAP funds to the emergency supplemental package. 
Additional TEFAP funding is needed to provide the extra short- 
term relief necessary to ensure that charities can respond to people 
who need help, making the transition from welfare to work. 

I look forward to working with the subcommittee to make that 
hapfffin; and again, Mr. Chairman, I thimk you for holding this 
most important hearing. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hall appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Thank you. Congressman Hail. And let me say 
that I agree with you that mandatory means mandatory, and we 
ought to get the full $100 million funding each year; and if we get 
this increase, we should get $120 million. I look forward to working 
with you, with the Appropriations Committee members to make 
sure that they fully fund these programs. 

With regard to your comments about the offset, we are not tak- 
ing all of the money out of the employment and training program. 
We leave $350 million there, all of the money that had been placed 
there thus far. We are simply saying that we should cut off new 
funds, because the evidence available to us thus far indicates that 
the money is not being spent at anywhere near the rate antici- 
pated, nor is it flexible enough to meet the needs of the States who 
indicate that they need that money for purposes other than able- 
bodied adults without dependents; and so we are trying to create 
some flexibility and save the taxpayers some money in the process. 
But we are flexible about how we get the increase with TEFAP 
funds, and we want to work with you and others who support the 
increEtse to get it done in the emergency supplemental appropria- 
tions or any other source we csm get it from. 

Thank you. Do any members have any questions of Congressman 
Hall? 

Mrs. Clayton. 

Mrs. Clayton. You stated in your prepared statement that you 
would prefer another offset, and gave the example of the Treeisury 
and Customs bill. Would you just, in your own words, state why 
you feel the offset and the education and training would be det- 
rimental? 

Mr. Hall. Well, I think these are important components of the 
welfare reform bill, and it is something that was worked on by 
many members of this Congress to get into the balanced budget 
bill, Emd I think that they are necessary. I think to eliminate that 
portion of monies would be an im'ustice. 

I realize that a lot of monies sent to the States and various funds 
have not been used. A lot of the Governors have not used the 
amount of money that we have available to us, even in my own 
State of Ohio. I nave written to Governor Voinovich and asked him 
to use it. I also reaUze that there are special considerations. 
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I am not an expert on this, but when I was in that tour in early 
March in Appalachia, a part of Ohio which is not my district, but 
we went into this one county and there were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of people waiting in line for food, and I couldn't understand 
why didn't these people have jobs. Well, in this particular area 
there weren't any jobs. 

They had in tiiis little town, this capital seat of this particular 
county, they had a job opening at, I think, a local video store; and 
they had 200 or 300 people apply, and it was a minimum wage job. 
In talking to one of the ministers there, I asked him if you had one 
wish with this problem that you are facing, what would it be? And 
his wish was, "If I had a bus that I could transport the unemployed 
people here to get jobs in Columbus, OH, which is about 70 to 90 
miles away, I would transport these people every morning and pick 
them up and bring them back." 

A lot of these people, especially the able bodied that live in rural 
areas where there are not jobs and they don't have transportation, 
it is difficult. These money for education is also very, very impor- 
tant. 

So that is what I think about that. I think that in a $55 billion 
agriculture appropriations bill in round figures, there ought to be 
ways that we can find other monies instead of using these offsets. 

Mrs. Clayton. Thank you. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Thank, Mrs. Clayton. 

Do any other members have any questions? 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith of Michigan. Just briefly. From what I hear you say- 
ing, it is more a case of the jobs not being in that area rather thim 
the lack of training for those particular individuals? 

Mr. Hall. In that particular case, yes. 

Mr. Smith of Michigan. Thank you. 

Mr. GiOODLATTE. Thank you. 

Tony, thank you very much for your contribution to this commit- 
tee, and we look forward to continuing to work with you on any 
issues relating to food banks and nutrition programs. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. We invite our second panel to the table: Mr. Ed- 
ward Mr. Cooney, Deputy Administrator for Special Nutrition Pro- 
grams, Food and Nutrition Service, USDA, accompanied by Ms. 
Julie Paradis, Deputy Under Secretary for Food, Nutrition and 
Consumer Services. And I would like to welcome both of you said 
tell you that your written statements will be made part of the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD M. COONEY. DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR FOR SPECIAL NUTRITION PROGRAMS, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY JULIE PARADIS, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 
FOR FOOD, NUTRITION AND CONSUMER SERVICES, V.S. DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Mr. Cooney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It is my pleasure to ap- 
pear before this subcommittee to discuss the Emergency Food As- 
sistance Program. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to introduce somebody in the au- 
dience to you and Representative Clayton. He is the Honorable 
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Samuel Chambers, our new Administrator; and he is going to be 
administrating our $40 billion worth of programs. Mr. Chambers is 
here. 

Mr. Smith, Mr. Chambers is our new Administrator, and he hails 
from the great State of Michigan. He is from Wayne County. I 
thought that might catch your attention. 

Mr. Chambers is excited about observing the congressionsd proc- 
ess. He has 30 years and 1 day's experience in the field in social 
services in Michigan at the Wayne County social services, as well 
as the Michigan department. He has a great deal of experience 
with food stamps, and he will enjoy working with you and you will 
enjoy working with him. I work for him. 

I £im accompanied by Ms. Julie Paradis, who is our Deputy 
Under Secretary for Food, Nutrition and Consumer Services at 
USDA. As you know, Ms. Paradis had a distinguished career help- 
ing staff in this particular committee. She has worked with Lynn 
Gallagher, eis well as mimy other steiff members on both sides of 
the aisle. 

I am the Deputy Administrator for the Specifd Nutrition Pro- 
gram, and TEFAP is a program that is administered through my 
office. We appreciate your leadership and that of Mrs, Clayton on 
this important program called TEFAP. 

As you know, TEFAP provides important nutrition assistance to 
poor indivldueds and families. It helps farmers. It also assists fami- 
lies and low-income individuals in their efforts, who leave public 
assistance for employment in the public and private sector. I have 
engaged in many discussions at my former place of employment, 
the Food Research and Action Center, about the value of TEFAP 
and also about the value of the Food Stamp Program, the largest 
and most relied upon antihunger program sponsored by the Gov- 
ernment. 

But, to be honest, the most critical influence on my views of the 
importemce of TEFAP came from Bill Emerson. Representative 
Emerson, for whatever reason, took exceptional time and patience 
to, quote, "bring me along" on TEFAP. I appreciated his advice at 
that time, and still miss his advice today. 

The Department of Agriculture is very proud of the Emergency 
Food Assistance Program and the role it plays in supplementing 
our other food assistance programs. TEFAP provides purchased 
commodities. It provides bonus commodities, as well as administra- 
tive dollars, and this is a key difference. TEFAP's effects are great- 
er than its budget implications because the Federal administrative 
funds which are made available help leverage the operation of the 
emergency food organizations nationwide, making it easier for 
them to distribute the large amount of commodities that they have 
from the private sector. 

The Food and Nutrition Service. FNS, administers TEFAP to 
provide commodities to low-income households and for use in con- 
gregate meal services. Participating organizations include soup 
kitchens, food pantries, food banks and other organizations in this 
line. Distribution is accomplished through the cooperation of State 
and local governments, faith-based groups, as well as private vol- 
unteers. 
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When TEFAP started in 1981, Government warehouses were 
bulging with cheese; we all remember the visits to the caves in 
Kansas City. We also had large amounts of butter and nonfat dry 
milk. The economy was not performing well, smd millions of people 
were not getting enough to eat. The TEFAP progrsmi was created, 
and over 7.3 billion pounds of food were donated to those in need 
over the next decade. Senator Dole, Senator Leahy, Representa- 
tives Panetta and Emerson from this committee were key leaders 
in this effort. 

Since the inception of this program, USDA has, under our com- 
modity loan program and our surplus removal authority, donated 
a wide variety of things, including cheese, butter, nonfat dry milk, 
canned fish and many other products. But by also utilizing the 
funds you have provitfed through this committee and through Ap- 
propriations, specifically set aside for TEFAP, we have been able 
to buy higher protein foods, peanut butter, rice, macaroni and so 
forth. So it is obvious that TEFAP is helpful not only to low-income 
families and individuals, but also to farmers and the farm commu- 
nity in general. 

In recent years, eis you know. Congress has changed farm pro- 
grams, reducing the large surpluses of products that were in our 
Government warehouses previously. Thus, the volume of surplus 
food has diminished. At the same time, the focus of the program 
was chai^ng, too. We all remember pictures in the newspaper and 
on TV of mass distribution at food banks, people standing in line, 
frequently in cold weather. That has changed. Now many States 
are making targeted distributions, largely through food pantries 
and using TEFAP foods to supplement the other food donations 
liiat these organizations receive through private channels. 

I want you to know that there has been a significant amount of 
commitment by Congress and the administration to TEFAP in 
terms of fiinding. Congress appropriated $120 million per yeiir from 
1989 to 1992 and compensating administrative funds as well. We 
have alwaj^ had consistent Federal support for administrative 
costs for TEFAP, and that is important from the local agencies' 
point of view so they can distribute other commodities as well. But 
things have changed regarding TEFAP. The funding for the com- 
modity purchase part of the program has varied. It has been as low 
as $25 million in some years and as high as $80 million or $100 
million in others. Soup kitchens and food p£mtries £ire in greater 
need. Private donations have declined. Metnufacturers are doing a 
better job with their product. They no longer have the deimaged 
goods that they used to give to the network, and their inventory 
management systems have improved, so the product is no longer in 



Welfare reform made major changes to the TEFAP program. It 
combined it with the soup kitchen and food beink programs, giving 
greater fiexibility to that program so that you could serve folks in 
congregate need in meal settings as well eis others. And we have 
continued our help lately in the purchase of bonus commodities. 
These are commodities that you are aware of, but people listening 
might not be £is aware of. 

These are commodities that we provide free to TEFAP providers 
and sponsors beyond purchase commodities, and in 1997 we bought 
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up $29 million worth of commodities. Last year, we gave out 100 
million pounds or $80 million of bonus commodities, and they were 
high protein commodities which are in short supply emd great de- 
mand — things like frozen turkey roast and beef, things that people 
need and want and would consume readily. We also, as you know, 
provide canned fruits eind juices. We are also trying to improve the 
dietary content by reducing fat and sugar while still providing 
items rich in protein. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, we support the TEFAP program, 
but we strongly oppose the funding mechanism that you have cho- 
sen for reasons that were articulated by other members. 

There was an agreement reached among many important Mem- 
bers of Congress, Representative Kasich among them, to provide 
employment and training to people that are able bodied but don't 
have dependents. They need to have a shot at getting employment 
because unlike other peirts of the population in terms of work train- 
ing and so forth, the ABAWD [Able Bodied Adult Without Depend- 
ents] population is unique. If they don't get a slot within 3 months, 
they are out of food stamps for 3 years. So what you would end up 
with inadvertently, you would have a nice support for TEFAP, but 
you would also end up with more TEFAP participants because of 
the funding device. 

States have indicated their commitment to the E&T program. We 
are working with them. All but a few States are developing plans. 
You should be aware that the guidance only came out in February 
1998. This program is just getting under way. Many States are 
very interested, and some States are not as interested in them. 

If we give up these slots and the money for these slots, those peo- 
ple will run the risk of going hungry. We think that it is critical 
that we keep that mechanism. I say this with some knowledge of 
your personal interest in TEFAP and your leadership, but also the 
pain of developing a funding source. 

I was the point person for the Clinton administration in develop- 
ing a funding source for the Child Nutrition Reauthorization bill. 
I did so. I was then sent to New Orleims to defend the cut in the 
Child and Adult Care Food Program which I had to recommend to 
the people who were receiving l5iat cut. I also received food poison- 
ing during that visit. Of the two events, I enjoyed the food poison- 
ing more, Mr. Chairman. 

We did work with Chairman Riggs and his counsel emd Mr. Mar- 
tinez in solving some very nasty public policy disputes over infant 
formula usage, over creating an Oregon option for child nutrition 
programs, which Chairmeui Smith is very interested in, as is Vice 
President Gore, and has instructed my office and other people to 
help implement; and also getting funding for a very important child 
nutrition bill. It took a lot of patience and a lot of understanding 
and expertise. 

As Representative Smith pointed out, there are other ways to go 
in life, but this bill happened. It was a lot of pain, but it passed 
the House 383 to 1, and by unanimous consent in the Senate. The 
funding proposal that I recommended is still intact in part in the 
House version of the bill. We do strongly oppose this encroachment 
on E&T. 
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In conclusion, I would just say that our nutrition and nutrition 
education programs are the cornerstone of reaching our goals of 
eliminating hunger and improving the nutrition and health of all 
Americans. Together, our efforts can make a difference. 

I want to make sure that the statement as a whole is admitted 
into the record, so that you have the full thinking of the adminis- 
tration on this point. 

Thank you, Mr.. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Cooney appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Mr. Cooney, thank you for your testimony. I 
very much appreciate it. 

I appreciate the effort that went into the negotiation regarding 
welfare reform, but I would point out that the agreement that was 
ao hard fought on every side has already been reached by virtue 
of the administration's insistence that food stamps be restored to 
noncitizens of the United States, something that costs more than 
$150 million per year; £ind I would point out that that restoration 
of food stamps to those folks would reduce the number of people 
who may place a demand on food banks for assistance; and there- 
fore, wlule you may be correct if there is a large demand by able- 
bodied adults without children, there could be an increased demand 
on food banks. 

But the fact is, given the very low participation rate in that pro- 
gram, I don't see t^at as a likely or dramatic event. In fact, I think 
that has already been filtered through the process by people get- 
ting employment and no longer being dependent on these programs 
altogether, and in the alternative, turning to family members and 
others for assistance. 

In that regard, let me ask you, the employment and training pro- 
grams got $212 million for fiscal year 1998. How much did the 
States spend? 

Mr. Cooney. I know how much they spent in 1998, about $120 
out of the $250 million avmlable for that year. Is your question on 
fiscal year 1997? 

Mr. GoODLATTE. No, 1998. So you spent about a half of what was 
appropriated? 

Mr. Cooney. That is not a surprise. I am celebrating my first an- 
niversary at the tender age of 53 with Government. Government 
does not move as swiftly as we would all like it to. We are con- 
cerned because the States haven't had a great deal of time to im- 
plement this. We have seen lots of efforts in States like New Jersey 
and New York £ind Georgia, as Representative Bishop has indi- 
cated. 

It is not a huge surprise that that money is not expended. We 
do expect to see greater expenditures in the future. It takes time 
to create an additional Federal program. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. To beg the question, Mr. Cooney, if we have no 
surprise that the money has not been spent, why was it requested 
to be appropriated? 

Mr. Cooney. Because I think we had a sense of how long some 
of these things might take. 

To be honest with you, this particular population is very difficult 
to serve, so I have some sympathy for the States doing it. This pop- 
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ulation is probably the least organized, the least politiceilly sup- 
ported. It is just very difficult to isolate folks and give them the 
training that they need to find job slots. 

Some of these folks do not have a history of employment. It is 
a tough population to work with, and that is why the administra- 
tion supported 80 percent of the funds needed to be focused in this 
area because they knew how tough it would be. That is my projec- 
tion. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. What is happening to the caseload for able-bod- 
ied adults without children? 

Mr. COONEY. Is it going down? 

Mr. GoODLATTE. Yes. 

Mr. CoONEY. I don't have that figure. 

Ms. Paradis. Mr. Chairman, all of the indications are, that case- 
load is dropping. But one of the real concerns that we have is, why 
is it dropping. I think that if we had clear evidence that it was 
dropping because this population was getting jobs, that would be 
one thing, but we don't have that. We suspect that there are other 
reasons why it has dropped so dramatically. 

Hopefully, a significant percentage have gone on to find work. 
But our expectation is that a significEint percentage is not working. 
These people are often not easily employable. A signific£uit percent- 
£ige of them do not have a high school diploma, and so they demand 
special consideration. We suspect that they may have moved in 
with other family members and put particular stresses on families. 
We suspect that others are using soup kitchens for the first time 
or in numbers that we have not seen before. But until we know ex- 
actly what has happened to this population, it is very difficult to 
support cuts in the program that are targeted to this very special- 
need, time-limited food stamp population. 

Mr. GooDLATTE. Ms. Paradis, why is it tough to put these people 
into jobs? The unemployment rate is about 4 percent. They are 
able-bodied, no children. I would suspect there is a decline because 
people have found jobs on their own without need for Government 
assisteuice, and therefore the need for this program remains far 
lower than was appropriated for when the welfare reform com- 
promise was put into place a few years ago. 

Ms. Paradis. Based on what we do know about this population 
in terms of their general characteristics in that about 90 percent 
have absolutely no assets at all. So what might that suggest? That 
might suggest that they have none of the wherewithal to be able 
to work — that they probably don't have access to a vehicle, those 
kinds of things that make people marketable and that make people 
able to find jobs emd keep jobs. 

You are talking here about a population that is truly the poorest 
of the poor and not the type that is easily employed. Some 42 per- 
cent of these are women. Many of them are what we used to call 
in the old days "displaced homemakers," people who do not have 
the kinds of skills that make them, even at a time of a booming 
economy, easily placed in sm increasingly high tech economy. Al- 
most 3 in 10 are over Jige 41, and in spite of the fact that we are 
ail committed to no age discrimination, the fact is that those over 
41 do have a much more diiftcult time finding employment. 
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And so we believe that until we have a better sense of exactly 
what is happening to this population, we are very frightened that 
a large percentage of them are, in fact, not employed and not easily 
employable. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Thank you. Mr. Cooney, how much are the 
States expected to spend next year? 

Mr. Cooney. We are beginning and have in the past worked ag- 
gressively with many of these States to try to get this money ex- 
pended, and I have just been informed that we are anticipating ex- 
pending the full amount next year. We have an unusual situation 
in the sense that many States have made a complete commitment 
to us to serve all ABAWDs. Those States include Arizona, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Washington, Minnesota, Mississippi, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. We Etlso have pending agreements with 
New Mexico, Michigan and Texas. So we are optimistic that we will 
be expending these funds. 

There is a delay, though, in terms of start-up in these programs, 
and it does take us awhile. We are very pleased that some of the 
largest States are making very good headway in this area. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. How much money are we talking about for next 
year? 

Mr, Cooney. For next year, $115 million plus. We do expect — 
one of the things that I forgot to mention was that funds that are 
not expended this year, because they thought that this might be a 
problem, do carry over to next year; and so the total amount, in- 
cluding carryover, is $210 million: $115 million that we expect to 
spend in the next year, plus $95 million from this year. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. I have three goals for this legislation: to in- 
creeise TEFAP commodity purchases by $20 million, to prohibit 
more money than is needed from going into the Food Stamp Em- 
ployment and Trmning Program, and to reduce the restrictions on 
the money going to the States for employment and training, name- 
ly the 80 percent rule. To that end, I remain flexible. I want to 
work with the Department to reduce the dependency and need for 
these progr£uns. 

I am concerned that you testified to the need for $115 million for 
next year when, in point of fact, you are to get the $115 million 
plus money left over from last year. Don't you agree that this is 
wasteful and exactly the type of policy that we need to eliminate, 
if we have the funding available to go ahead and fund it further? 

Mr. Cooney. We have approached this problem in the WIC pro- 
gram all of the time. Members of Congress ask, how come you are 
carrying over money? Sometimes it is, the States couldn't spend it 
in a timely fashion because they didn't have all of the information 
and skills available to them. So, no. 

I agree with your emphasis on the importance of TEFAP, but I 
don't Etgree that this is a weisteful program. All of the way through 
Government — this is not just the Deputy Administrator for Special 
Nutrition Programs speaking; I do the special nutrition program, 
I checked wiui people who did food stamps in Agriculture, the 
White House, OMB--they wsmt to work with you to make this pro- 
gr£un work. 

The real bottom line concern is that you have a group of people 
who are very needy, who don't have a lot of skills and very little 
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political support, and they have a time limit, a more severe time 
limit than other folks. If these work slots don't happen for them, 
they become hungry. We are very concerned about that. 

We applaud your efforts on behalf of this valuable program called 
TEFAP, and we will work with you on any of these items to 
achieve your goal here. I would be disingenuous if I didn't say that 
this is very seriously considered not the way to go, all of the way 
up. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. What is your steuice on the elimination of the 
80 percent rule? 

Mr. COONEY. The 80 percent rule was designed to protect this 
population because there is always a temptation in the States to— 
and they have a lot of needs, as you have indicated. They may 
want to shift this funding, and the 80 percent weis designed to help 
this ven" needy population. 

Mr. GoODLAiTE. Why is an able-bodied adult without children 
more needy than a mother of four who is receiving, if you divide 
the demand by the amount of money available, one-tenth the 
amount of money for employment and training, than an able-bodied 
adult male without any children the same age as that woman? 
Why is that fair? 

And why would we want to sequester 80 percent of these funds 
for that purpose when these folks are not showing up at the wel- 
fare offices in the States, and the States would rather have the 
flexibility of using that money where there truly is a needy person 
who, to use your term, may not have a lot of political clout but de- 
serves to have some assistance and truly is needy and without the 
ability to have the kind of flexibility to get ahead and help them- 
selves that an able-bodied adult might have? 

Mr. CoONEY. I understand the reason, logic and passion of your 
argument. I am a former Legal Services attorney in a rural area, 
and I also happen to live in Vii^nia, and I have had 2,000 clients 
in 7 years as a Legal Services attorney. What I am telling you is 
that some of these people look like what people refer to as 
AfiAWDs. These Etre people whose income is half the poverty level. 

In northeastern Connecticut, a largely French Canadian area, 
people don't have cars. They don't have skills. Is it fair to be Ki^ 
Solomon to decide whether a mother with children or ein ABAWD 
should get food stamp benefits? 

The difference is that in one set of cases, within 3 months, 
these — ^ABAWD — people could be hungry. Also, TANF funds are 
available to the States to be used in the scenario that you are indi- 
cating. 

Is 80 percent the exact number, that is, the number that was ne- 
gotiated? Does the world end at 79, or is it different at 81? I don't 
think so. What I am saying to you, though, is that the needs of this 
population are different in terms of their background and income 
and the fact that in 3 months they are toast. 

Mr, GoODLATTE. Thank you, Mr. Cooney. 

Mrs. Clayton. 

Mrs. Clayton. Thank you for your testimony. Let me just restate 
why we negotiated 3 months. Those of us who wanted to make sure 
that — and I can't speak for Mr. Kasich because he opposed the bill, 
but also those of us who are opponents to this bill said that was 
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so arbitrary euid what you were doiiu; was giving people 3 months 
to find a job, and then you would deny them food stamps for 3 
years. That would mesui that there would be no recourse whatso- 
ever. 

In the other programs, there are recourses, so the 80 percent rule 
really was — as a response, I surmise Mr. Kasich saying, well, here 
is a way in which we can have some relief from this aroitrary rule 
that, indeed, if they provide treiining and provide the slots, they 
would receive food stamps. In other words, they would have to 
work for their food stamps and go into training, or to have commu- 
nity service. 

Now, if you remove those slots because you cannot identify all of 
those persons, the very nature of their characteristics would be 
that they have limited resources, have limited skills. They are not 
the most visible. I think Representative Hall said it best. He smd 
the type of hunger that he is seeing is insidious. It is not in your 
face. You are not stumbling over people who are starving and obvi- 
ously without food, but you are finding it in the long lines that are 
going to the food banks. In fact, without having this provision, I am 
of the opinion that you are going to increase the lines in food 
banks, not decrease them. 

Now, I would agree with your three goals — to increase funding 
and to decrease funding for education and training; I would want 
to think at some point we can do that. I don't think that we have 
to say because we had said in 1997 that X number, amount of dol- 
lars, that go in there is absolutely needed, that we can't ever revisit 
that. Obviously, we ought to revisit things to increase as we think 
about TEFAP and to decrease. 

But I would be slow to jump to eliminating a provision to save 
these people because we don't see them or they are not showing up. 
That would be the — I would think that we are really removing any 
safety net for the poorest of the poor. 

Furthermore, there was a provision in the — that not later than 
30 months after the enactment of the bill that we had in 1997, that 
the Secretary was to make a report to us. It would seem that at 
least we should have the benefit of a care^l analysis before we 
make the judgment to remove the safety net of these millions of in- 
dividuals. 

And I know that we refer to them as men, and it is so easy for 
them to think of this whole population £is being male, but it is not; 
there are also females, and there are people with some physical 
disability, psychological problems. For a variety of reasons they Eire 
not the most recruitable individuals for these training programs. 

I think the States may need to do a more active job in trying to 

Est them in. My own State has failed to do this program, and I 
ave written my governor and Tony Hall has written his; and my 
understanding is that they are considering. 

I can't say that they are in the mix. Do you know if North Caro- 
lina is in the mix? They were not Isist time. 

Ma. Paradis. We are still working with the folks in North Csiro- 
lina. 

Mrs. Clayton. Here again, if you eliminated this program, as- 
suming that none of the people from North Carolina were there, 
simply because we were slow in enacting these programs, you have 
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removed the opportunity from the States to finally respond to those 
individuals. 

I have been told, and perhaps we will get to this, that the rules 
for implementing these programs really need to be looked at; and 
perhaps some of the flexibility has to be dealt with in terms of reg- 
ulations, how we implement the program and who has the author- 
ity to rewrite the program if you give the States enough flexibility 
that they c£m work with the programs £tnd have the opportunity to 
do that. Agetin, my understanding is that the DOL writes the rules 
for these programs, not Agriculture, so — is that true? 

Ms. Paradis. No, for this particular program that we are talking 
about here, it is the responsibility of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Mrs. Clayton. Then you have the opportunity; so I don't need 
to look to Labor, I need to look to you. There is some flexibility. 
There is a need for greater flexibility, but that is not to suggest 
that we ought to eliminate the appropriation for it. 

Now, the other part, and then I will let you go, you said that you 
had $80 million this year in the program; is that correct? 

Mr. COONEY. No, we expect to spend $120 million in 1998. 

Mrs. Clayton. You cein't spend it without appropriation? 

Mr. CoONEY. We have $115 million available. 

Mrs. Clayton. Because of some carryover? How did you get the 
$115 million? 

Ms. Paradis. I think the numbers you may be referring to, Ms. 
Clayton, are they the TEFAP numbers? 

Mr. GOODLATTE. I am thinking about TEFAP, right. 

Ms. Paradis. I am sorry. 

Mrs. Clayton. The authorization first was $100 million. This 
year alone, the Senate has said $80 million. The House has said 
$90 million. I wimt to know how you get the $115 million. 

Mr. CooNEY. I thought you were talking about E&T. We are in 
a bind here. The ^riculture appropriations folks hope to wrap up 
this week. But TEFAP money, mandatory spending is kind of an 
unusual definition. Msmdatory spending is $100 million, and it is 
defined as $90 million in one body and $80 million in Emother, but 
we will have to wait for the results of that conference, so I think 
the TEFAP spending, will be down. 

Mrs. Clayton. I think if it said mandatory, it should be the $100 
million, but I don't know how you get the $115 million. Help me. 

Mr. CooNEY. We don't have $115 million. I thought you were 
talking about 

Mrs. Clayton. I am thought in response to the chairman you 
said — he asked how much money you plan to spend — you said $116 
million. 

Mr. COONBY. That was on the employment and training program. 

Mrs. Clayton. I am sorry. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. I thank the gentlelady. 

The gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. Berry, 

Mr. Berry. What happens to this money if it is not spent? 

Mr. CoONEY, It can be reiillocated from one State to another. You 
will have some aggressive States. I made my personal reputation 
on reallocation of WIC money when I was in Connecticut. We spent 
all the money that California should have spent, and as a result 
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we have a full caseload there, and they do not. This could happen 
here, but you can reallocate those funds. 

Mr. Berry. But if it is ultimately not spent, what happens to it? 

Mr. COONEY. It returns to the Treasury. 

Thank you. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Thank you. 

Mr. Cooney, what are the exemptions for the work requirement 
established in the welfare reform bill? 

Mr. CCXJNEY. I don't have those listings with me, but I would cer- 
tainly be glad to either have someone on my sUiff respond to you 
immediately, or we can submit it for the record. But I administer 
the TEFAP program. That is why we are exchanging information 
here among ourselves on food stamps and the TEFAP. 

Ms. Paradis. Can I just clarify, Mr, Chairman? You are talking 
about the exemptions in the context of the E&T program for the 
ABAWD population. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. For which waivers can be granted, which leads 
to my follow-up question. You can answer that one. 

Ms. Paradis. In areas within a State where unemployment levels 
are above 10 percent, or if it is determined that there are insuffi- 
cient jobs, those locations themselves can be exempted from the 
work requirement. 

Mr. GooDLATTE. That addresses the concern, for example, de- 
scribed by Congressman Hall when he testified about areas where 
there are simply no jobs, and there ia a very high unemployment 
rate, and a lot of people are unable to receive assistance. All of 
those can be waived under those circumstances. 

Ms. Paradis. Cert,ainly some part of that can be addressed by 
the waiver authority. It is at State option, so some States have cho- 
sen to be very aggressive in determining where within their State 
this particular situation presents itself Other States have chosen 
not to seek any waivers, and there may be smaller pockets within 
£m area, and the legislation doesn't contemplate going to those very 
small pockets. Although that is a step to address this particular 
concern, it is not so comprehensive that it gets to all of the folks 
who might be facing that situation. 

Mr. Goodlatte. How many waivers have you granted? 

Mr. CoONEY. Mr. Chairman, I have a brightly colored chart here 
that answers that question. I would be glad to leave it with you, 
and you can either introduce it into the record as you deem rel- 
evant, but in extensions alone, we have 39. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Thirty-nine of the 50 States have obtained waiv- 
ers? 

Mr. CoONEY. Yes. In other words, they had waivers, and they 
asked them to be renewed, and we renewed them. There are only 
10 States without waivers. 

Mr. Goodlatte. Then what is the [>ercentage of the caseload 
that is exempt from the work requirement? 

Ms. Paradis. Our figures indicate that in 1998 it is approxi- 
mately 30 percent of this population. 

Mr. Goodlatte. That would explain some of the reduced demand 
for these findings. I take it you are all in agreement that we do 
\ want to increase funding for the Emergency Food Assistance Pro- 
.gram to help food banks who are well-represented behind you? 
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Mr. COONEY. We love TEFAP, and we are certainly going to re- 
main here to hear the testimony of all the other witnesses as re- 
quested. Some of our staff will not leave. I will remain. But 
TEFAP, like all the other programs, is part of our budget process. 
We are reviewing that now. That is why this hearing is of great 
interest to us. We regard TEFAP as a very important program, but 
we are not on the record at this point of recommending any in- 
creases in any other program. We make those recommendations the 
first Monday in February as part of the President's budget. He pro- 
poses, and Congress, obviously, disposes. 

What you have from us today is our personal and professional 
commitments to work with you on whatever the committee deems 
releveint as a priority, but I am not at liberty to support any in- 
crease in any program today. 

Mr. GooDLATTE. We do thank you for your enthusiasm, if not 
your definite commitment there. We will plow ahead, and we thank 
you very much for your participation today, both of you, and you 
are welcome to stay to hear the other witnesses. 

At this time we please invite our third panel to the table: Mr. 
William Waldman, the executive director of the American Public 
Human Services Association; Mr. Doug O'Brien, director of the 
public policy and research for Second Harvest; Ms. Pamela Irvine, 
director. Southwestern Virginia Second Harvest Food Bank; Mr. 
Rick Gresser, president of the American Commodity Distribution 
Association; and Ms. Emily Katz, vice-president of the California 
Emergency Foodlink. 

I would like to welcome all of you and tell you that your written 
statements will be made a part of the record, and we would be 
pleased to receive your testimony, starting with Mr. Waldman. 
Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM WALDMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN PUBLIC Hl^AN SERVICES ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Waldman. Thank you, Mr. Chmrman. Good morning. And 
also good morning to the distinguished members of your sub- 
committee. I am William Waldman, executive director of the Amer- 
ican Public Human Services Association, formerly known as the 
Americim Public Welfare Association. I am testifying today on be- 
half of the State public human service administrators. As those 
who implement national assistance programs, including the food 
stamp program, I believe we have the highly relevant point of view 
to add to the subcommittee's deliberations, and we really appre- 
ciate this opportunity to testify. 

We are pleased to share our summarized views today on the 
Emergency Food Assistance Enhancement Act of 1998 and on some 
related and very urgent concerns we have about the food stsunp 
program. Our orgeuiization, APHSA, strongly supports language in 
this act that would remove restrictions on food stamp, employment 
and training program funding that were enacted as part oi the Bal- 
anced Budget Act of 1997. That law added substantial new Federal 
work slot Ending for the ABAWDs, or able-bodied adults without 
dependents, but would require that 80 percent of the State's edu- 
cation and training allocations, both new and existing funds, must 
serve this particular group. 
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The welfare reform changes enacted in 1996 imposed strict new 
work requirements on this group, the ABAWDs, leading to the sub- 
sequent concern that they could not find enough work to avoid los- 
ing their food stamp benefits. The Balanced Budget Act sought to 
remedy this fear by boosting E&T funding and setting aside most 
E&T funds to create ABAWD work slots that have left only 20 per- 
cent for education and training services to the vast majority of 
other recipients. 

In fact, what has happened, the number of ABAWDs on food 
stamp rolls has declinea sharply, even more dramatically than the 
overall food stamp rate. Although it is not completely clear what 
has happened to this group, it seems certain that both the strong 
economy, the proliferation of jobs, and new Federal work require- 
ments have played a mgjor role in reducing the ABAWD caseload. 

The dremiatic decline has meant that much of the 89 percent set- 
aside funding is going unused, while at the same time States can 
only access a fraction of their education and training allocations for 
the non-ABAWD cases, families who are in serious need of ABAWD 
assistance — serious need of assistance in education and training ac- 
tivities. Many States have had to curt£iil education and training to 
those families, a most unfortunate development that contretsts 
sharply with States' success elsewhere in the welfare-to-work front. 

This is why our organization has repeatedly called for the re- 
moval of the 80 percent ABAWD restriction, which events have 
proved is not justified. We must remove the restriction now and 
give the States the flexibility they need again to serve all food 
stamp recipients who can benefit from these services. 

My judgment as a former State commissioner is that States will 
do the right thing when you release this restriction. 

I just want to take a moment also to highlight some other very 
important food stamp reforms that States have identified, propos- 
als that would allow us to continue serving needy famihes while re- 
ducii^ the administrative burden or cost of doing so. Two promi- 
nent examples are the following: 

It has been ruled that kind of diversion payments — many States, 
as you may be awEire, are mounting prevention programs that pre- 
vent people from going on assistance in the first place. And as part 
of those programs, sometimes they will give a lump sum payment 
to fix an automobile or something of that nature, but the rules still 
provide that that type of payment may be counted as income for 
food stamp purposes, depending upon the nature of it. 

States believe that any type of diversion payment along with 
other assistance clearly designed to help households achieve self- 
sufHciency must be exempted from countable income so that food 
stamp reductions will not counteract our efforts to support welfare- 
to-work households. Families who may lose food stamp assistance 
under the current policy can unfortimately find themselves unable 
to continue making the transition toward self-sufficiency. 

Another point. 1^ ehmination of food stamp eligibility for most 
immigrants in the 1996 welfare reform law and subsequent res- 
toration for some effective this coming November 1 has created an 
extraordinary administrative burden on States. While the benefits 
are certainly welcome, these changes once again require substan- 
tial revisions of eligibility, of policy, of training, of information tech- 
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nology. Administrative burdens may also help create an artificially 
high food stamp quality control error rate. 

Policy options to simplify the program we think don't go far 
enough to help with these and other numerous changes and addi- 
tions to the food stamp law and regulations. All these have in- 
creased State administrative burdens smd costs unnecessarily and 
come at a time when States will be losing administrative funds be- 
cause of recently enacted funding reductions in the agriculture re- 
search law. 

We also need chfuiges in a few other areas. Many successful wel- 
fare reform waivers that were approved well before the 1996 wel- 
fare reform law incorporate food stamp provisions, but right now 
we have a strict year-by-year interpretation of the cost neutrality 
component, which has resulted in the termination of some States' 
waivers. We believe that successful waiver program — the successful 
waiver program should be judged on overall effectiveness, counting 
the savmgs on the welfare side as well as the food stamp side. 

The food stamp quality control system still focuses somewhat on 
rigid compliance with detailed payment accuracy requirements that 
don't take into account what is actually happening in the caseloads, 
which is exciting. A lot of people are leaving for employment. More 
and more people £ire getting employed thzm ever before. 

I want to also tlumk you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
address you on issues of concerns to us. We look forward to work- 
ii^ with you to develop the statutory changes we think are nec- 
essary to help us ensure those needy feimUies that require food 
stamps get them £md the program is cost-effective. I also want to 
note now pleased I am with the positive working relationship we 
have established with the Department of Agriculture's PSM staiF 
on expressing and venting and negotiating our concerns about the 
program. 

I appreciate the fact that you are going to hold my full testimony, 
which had some charts and graphs about actual experience, in the 
record. I would be pleased to answer any questions you may have 
either now or later. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Waldmetn appears at the conclu- 
sion of the nearing.] 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Thank you, Mr. Waldman. 

At this time we are pleased to welcome Mr. Doug O'Brien. 

Mr. O'Brien, we have worked with you to promote and support 
food banks across the country. We are delighted to have you back 
with us again today. 

STATEMENT OF DOUG O'BRIEN. DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC POUCY 
AND RESEARCH, SECOND HARVEST 

Mr. O'Brien. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman and Congresswoman Clayton. I am 
Doug O'Brien, director of public policy and research at Second Har- 
vest, the national network of food banks. I bring greetings from 
Sister Christine, who is now prioress of her order at Mount St. 
Benedict in Pennsylvania. 

I am pleased to be here today to discuss the Emergency Food As- 
sistance Act of 1998 and the l^islation's potentietl impact on food 
banks and the needy Americans they serve. 
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On behalf of Second Harvest, I want to express our deep grati- 
tude for you and your lor^-standing commitment to the needs of 
the private charitable sector and our efforts to feed America's hun- 
gry. I can say with certainty that America's food banks have more 
nutritious, higher quality and greater quantities of food because of 
your work and concern for America's hungry and the food banks 
that serve them. 

Second Harvest is the Nation's largest hunger relief charity, a 
network comprised of nearly 200 regional certified affiliate food 
banks, including the food bank of Southwest Virginia testifying 
here today £md the Blue Ridge Area Food Bank represented by Mr. 
Grasty, who is in the audience. Cumulatively, our network has pro- 
vided more than 1 billion pounds of food and grocery products to 
approximately 46,000 local charitable agencies operating 95,000 
feeding programs in all 50 States and nearly every U.S. county. 

In 1997, through the generosity of private donations, the grant 
of Federal commodities through USDA, our network provided food 
to an estimated 26 million tow-income Americans, including 21 mil- 
lion that were aided at emergency feeding sites, such as soup kitch- 
ens, food p2mtries, and emergency shelters. 

Six months ago. Second Harvest released "Hunger 1997: Paces 
and Facts" in this room and under the generous auspices of this 
committee. This research documented the nature and scope of the 
charitable response to hunger, and we are grateful to Mr. Good- 
latte, Mrs. Clayton, and Mr. Hall for their efforts to bring attention 
to what the research findings were. 

What those findings included in part, and what hopefully drives 
this legislation in part, is that food b£mks and other charities serve 
a dispropori;ionately higher percentage of women, children and el- 
derly people at emergency feeding sites than are represented in the 
general U.S. population. They are particularly vulnerable popu- 
lations and often are the poorest of the poor, with more than 86 
percent with incomes below the Federal poverty level and more 
than 11 percent with no income in the past month at all. 

We also find more working poor families being served at food 
banks, food pzmtries, and increasingly those families are being fed 
at soup kitchens which were once almost exclusively utilized by 
homeless people. Working households now represent nearly one- 
third of aA emergency food recipients nationaUy, and I believe in 
some communities, as Ms. Irvine will testify, it is a much higher 
percentage. 

To meet the short-term emergency needs of low-income, hungry 
Americans, food beinks have become an essential component in the 
public-private partnership which has emerged in local commu- 
nities. In our role in the emergency food network. Second Harvest 
distributed approximately 1.2 billion pounds of food to local char- 
ities, with an estimated dollar value of 1.5 billion in 1997. More 
than 85 percent of all the food and grocery products distributed 
through our network is provided by private sector donations. 

Second Harvest currently has more private sector donations, 500 
national companies and hundreds more at the local level, than any 
other time in our organization's history. Yet despite this wide- 
spread support, private donations of food have not kept up with the 
demand for emergency food assistance. 
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In the research we released in this room in March, we have 
found a substantial shortage of emergency food £iid in the chari- 
table sector. Our research findings have been confirmed by other 
charitable social service organizations which have experienced a 
similar shortage in emergency food. Catholic Charities U.S.A. re- 
port,ed in December the number of people receiving emergency food 
assistance through their programs rose to 5.7 million, and the 
number of meals served in their soup kitchens rose from 12.8 mil- 
lion in 1995 to 13.5 million in 1996. Similarly the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors annual survey of hunger and homelessness found that 
emergency assistance was up 16 percent in 1997, and emei^ency 
feeding agencies were forced to turn away 1 in 5 individuals in the 
city surveyed. 

Mr. Chftirmfin, the depth of the emergency food shortage is pro- 
found £md provides a compelling argument for the legislation. We 
estimate that in 1996, approximately 16 percent of requests in our 
network for emergency food aid went unmet. Nearly half, 45 per- 
cent, of all local agencies reported they were forced to stretch food 
resources in the past year. Emergency food pantries experienced 
shortages most often, with nearly 60 percent reporting they had to 
stretch food at sometime in the past year and 17 percent respond- 
ing that they had to stretch food resources monthly. Local eigencies 
reporting a need for additional food resources were asked to esti- 
mate the amount of food they needed. Based on those and a na- 
tional projection, we come to a shortage of 900 million pounds. 

The worst, Mr. Chairman, local charities can no longer stretch 
resources and are forced to operate on a sort of triage system, serv- 
ing only the very most needy, or the charity simpfy closes. A me- 
dian number of 20 people were turned away last year by thoae food 
programs lacking sufficient food resources to serve them. At least 
115,000 people were turned away and denied emeraency food as- 
sistance because the local charity had no food available in 1997. 
And if we are to use the average, rather than the median, the num- 
ber would jump to 780,000, the size of a decent city across the 
country. 

Because I am running out of time, Mr. Chairman, I hope the re- 
mainder of my remarks will be added. I want to add one last thing 
about TEFAP, and that is particularly now as this committee grap- 
ples with the issues of farm support and farm economies, TEFAP 
IS a program that does provide significant farm support for the size 
of the program. To the people that need it in our rural commu- 
nities. It feeds hungry people, and it helps feirmers with their farm 
income. 

I would ask that the 1994 USDA Economic Research Service re- 
port comparing the Emei^ncy Food Assistance Program and food 
stamp program be included in the hearing record. I realize that it 
is somewhat dated, but it has, I think, very good information for 
the subcommittee. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O'Brien appears at the conclu- 
sion of tne hearing.] 

Mr. GOODLATTB. Without objection it will be included in the 
record. Thank you, Mr. O'Brien. 

It is now my pleasure to welcome Ms. Pamela Irvine, the director 
of the Southwestern Vii^^a Second Harvest Food Bank. 
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Ms. Irvine, before you begin your testimony, I would also like to 
recognize another director from nw congressional district, director 
of the Blue Ridge Food Bank, Mr. Phil Grasty. 

Phil, will you stand up bo they can see who you are. We are de- 
lighted to have you here today as well. 

Ms. Irvine, we are definitely delighted to have you here to offer 
your testimony. I have had uie opportunity to tour both of your 
food banks on more than one occasion, £md I commend you for the 
great work that you do. 

STATEMENT OF PAMELA mVINE, DIRECTOR, SOUTHWESTERN 
VIRGINIA SECOND HARVEST FOOD BANK 

Ms. Irvine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Clayton and 
friends. Thank you for the honor of addressing this group this 
morning. 

The role of the Southwestern Vii^nia Second Harvest Food Bank 
and all the other Second Harvest food banks across the Nation is 
to increase the capacity of the community to cost-effectively serve 
greater numbers of hungry people by recovering and distributing 
donated food. 

Our food bank is the only supplier of donated food for over 412 
nonprofit charities in a complex 26-county, 11-city, predominantly 
rural Appetlachian area. The population we serve comprises a mix 
of both inner-city and rural poverty. 

In addition to the main facility in Roanoke, branches located in 
Abington, Covington, and a subsidiary distributing organization in 
Galfix make it possible to serve this large area of the State. 

The food bank acts as a food clearinghouse for nonprofit charities 
that distributes free packages of food or serve emergency meals to 
those in need. Since 1981, the food bank has served as the only dis- 
tribution source for emergency donated food for an area that con- 
tains the 10 poorest counties in Virginia. 

Many children and families in parts of southwestern Virginia live 
in poverty that we believe exists only in other countries, some in 
the inner cities and others in rural Appalachia, but sadly in some 
cases donated food is often their only source of regular nourish- 
ment, and the situation is getting worse. A recent study shows that 
the number of children living in poverty in Virginia rose 34 percent 
from 1989 through 1993. 

Recent reports of decreased unemployment rates, 3.1 percent, 
does not address the fact that many are working in minimum wage 
jobs and have not escaped poverty. It also does not address coun- 
ties that we serve with 1998 unemployment rates of 14.4 percent, 
such as Buchanan County. 

The food bank participated in a recent national hunger study 
commissioned by Second Harvest. The information in our service 
area was particularly grim compared to the national level. For ex- 
ample, of those survej'ed, children in southwest 'N^rginia are twice 
as ukely to miss meals than those on the national level. This is due 
to the lack of food or the means to buy food. Females are overrepre- 
sented at 81.5 percent versus 62 percent nationally. Household in- 
comes of less than 15,500 are indicated in 97 percent of the house- 
holds surveyed, while only 86 percent on a national level. Eth- 
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nically, 65 percent of those surveyed were white, and 35 percent 
were black. 

Opportunities to achieve employment paying a livable wage in 
their area are minimal and competitive. Business closings such as 
coal companies, bakeries, sock factories, clothing manufacturers 
and others have reduced the already sparse employment opportuni- 
ties in this rural area. Other factors such as day care, transpor- 
tation, job training and distance contribute to the poverty in this 
area. 

At some of the food pantries, feimilies travel together in a pickup 
truck to have access to the emergency donated food that helps 
them to get by. 

In order to achieve this hunger mission, thousands of volunteers 
from our communities spend thousands of hours each year picking 
up donated food at the food bank and distributing it to the needy 
in their communities. Others serve on our board, assist our stftn 
in the warehouse, help with building repairs, and one man devotes 
his time cutting the grass each week. 

In 1997, the food bank distributed 6.3 million pounds of food, an 
increase of nearly 2 million pounds over the previous year. We dis- 
tribute 34 percent of the State's USDA commodities, serving an av- 
erage of 17,119 individuals per month. 

Donated food from manufacturers is shrinking. Combined with 
improved technology, the number of production areas and inventory 
overstocks that previously made up core food donations are shrink- 
ing. The gap in food availability for the hungry must therefore be 
augmented. Programs that recover produce and prepau-ed food that 
previously would have ended up in the landfills have been imple- 
mented. Gleaning projects with regional farmers also help to fill 
the gap. Strong ties with the private sector, such as wholesale and 
retail food companies, food brokers and eating establishments that 
support our hunger mission, bring food donations and periodically 
lat]|e donations whenever possible. 

Trie good news is we think welfare reform is working, but the 
transition will take some time. The recent hunger study shows that 
61 percent of those that need occasional emergency food assistance 
are working full time. Their wages are low, and their skills are lim- 
ited, but they are working hard toward their goal of total self-suffi- 
ciency. The food bank is participating in the welfare to work pro- 
-am to teach individuzds the expertise of working in and manag- 
mg a warehouse to equip those in need of occasional assistance 
with the skills to extract ihem from the poverty level. 

Yet with poverty and hunger increasing, and we hope this is only 
temporary, the need for the TEFAP is vital to help families get 
back on their feet or to assist them in temporarily stretching their 
food budgets. With the private sector pitching in, the food bank's 
commitment to ending hunger, devoted volunteers, church and 
other nonprofit charities, completion of a successful partnership 
that would greatly impact the hungry and their communities would 
be increased TEFAP USDA commodities that bring a consistent va- 
riety of nutritious food for children, their families, the ill and the 
elderly in Virginia, 

The USDA commodities helped to judiciously balance the avail- 
ability of donated food to an area with a high rate of poverty and 
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fewer manufacturers £ind retailers for food recovery opportunities. 
We support the increase in TBFAP funding so that the hungn* in 
southwest Virginia will not be turned away without sufficient food. 
Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Irvine appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Thank you, Ms. Irvine. 

We are now joined by Mr. Rick Gresser, president of the Amer- 
ican Commodity Distribution Association. 

Mr. Gresser, welcome. 

STATEMENT OF RICK GRESSER, PRESIDENT. AMERICAN 
COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Gresser. Thank you. 

Good morning. Chairman Goodlatte and Representative Clayton. 
I am Rick Gresser, president of the American Commodity Distribu- 
tion Association, also known as ACDA. I am very pleased to be 
here to talk about TEFAP today. ACDA is a nonprofit professional 
trade association devoted to the improvement of the USDA com- 
modity distribution system. Our members include State agencies 
that distribute USDA-distributed commodities, agricultural organi- 
zations, recipient agencies, and allied organizations such as my col- 
leagues, Ms. Katz and Mr. O'Brien. 

In addition to being active president, I work for the State of 
Texas Department of Human Services and manage the food dis- 
tribution program there. We distribute about 150 million pounds of 
food annually to TEFAP, the National School Lunch Program and 
others that are eligible. 

I would like to start off today by commending you for your com- 
mitment to TEFAP and the other programs that are part of 
USDA's system. The subcommittee has a long and honorable his- 
tory of supporting these programs, and you are continuing the tra- 
dition of past chairmen, such as Congressman Leon Panetta, Con- 
gressman Stenholm from my home State, and the late Congress- 
man Bill Emerson. 

It is my sincere hope that your proposal to increase commodity 
purchases for TEFAP will be enacted into law. TEFAP is in des- 
perate need of this increase as well as stability in the funding level. 
We have already heard today the so-called mandatory funding that 
was supposed to address these fluctuations is anything but secure. 

Even though the level of commodity purchases has fluctuated 
over the years, one aspect of the progrsun has been growing, and 
that is the demand for TEFAP commodities. To combat this prob- 
lem, several States, such as Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and 
Ohio, provided additional funding. State funding, for commodity 
purchalses because the need was so great. 

This increase in demfuid that we discussed that you have heard 
testimony already poses £in interesting paradox. By having one of 
the best economies in a generation, the need for this emergency 
food assistance continues to grow. And it is not just hungry Ameri- 
cans that are missing out here, a significant number of America's 
farmers are not reaping the benefits of our Nation's economic suc- 
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I mention this because it ties into an often overlooked but very 
important function of TEFAP, which is to support the farm prices. 
TEFAP commodity purchases, like all of USDA's food assistance 
programs, have a dual role. These purchases enable USDA to pro- 
vide nutritional assistance to needy Americans while at the same 
time providing much needed assistance to the agricultural commu- 
nity by supporting farm prices. 

While other food assistance programs are much larger, the im- 
portiuice of TEFAP commodity purchases should not be overlooked, 
because they have a more direct impact on the bottom line of pro- 
ducers. According to USDA's Economic Research Service, producers 
receive between 27 and 85 cents of every dollar expended on 
TEFAP purchases. By way of comparison in the food stamp pro- 
gram, producers receive less than 7 cents of every food stamp dol- 

The agricultural community in general has long recognized the 
importance of TEFAP and has been a strong supporter in our fight 
to maintain the program's funding. This commitment to the com- 
munity has been magnified due to the U.S.'s commitment to reduce 
subsidies for domestic ^ricultural producers under international 
trade agreements. TEFAP falls into a category, what has become 
known as Green Box programs, which are exempt from these com- 
mitments and allow the United States to support domestic produc- 
ers by purchasing food for distribution to neeidy Americans. 

In addition to increasing commodity purchases as you have sug- 
gested in your bill, I would like to suggest two technical no-cost 
changes to TEFAP that would make the program easier to operate 
and more efficient. You have heard a number of discussions about 
flexibility, £md there Eire opportunities for TEFAP for this as well. 
First I would suggest changing the statute to allow States to carry 
over a portion of their administrative funding for one fiscal year to 
the next. This is necessary to pay for distribution of food that is 
purchased by USDA in one fiscal year, but not to deliver to States 
until the first qufirter of the following fiscal year. This problem has 
been resolved for other nutrition programs, such as the School 
Lunch Program. It continues to offer a barrier in some States to 
effect the administration of the program. 

I would also like to recommend that Congress authorize USDA 
to act as a purchasing agent for those States that supplement their 
TEFAP programs. As I mentioned earlier, a number of States are 
using State funds to go along with the Federal appropriation, and 
if the Department could act as purchasing agent for these Stotes, 
it would allow them to piggyback on USDA's enormous buying 
power and receive more product for their limited dollars. Cxurently 
we have a provision similar to this that is available to States as 
part of the National School Lunch Program. 

The final point I would like to address is the overall state of 
USDA's commodity distribution system. The USDA, through State 
agencies such as mine, distributes nearly 1.5 billion pounds of food 
a year. One of the strengths of this system over time has been our 
ability to move these commodities efficiently. These efficiencies are 
dependent on one primary factor, and that is volume; not the dollar 
value, but the number of cases of product that flow through the 
system. Over the past 10 years, the volume of commodities distnb- 
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uted has decreased signiilcantly while our costs for operating dis- 
tributions have increased. As a result it is becoming difficult for 
many States to maintain an effective distribution infrastructure. 

My own State of Texas, for example, we cannot find a private 
sector distributor to deliver USDA commodities in much of west 
Texas because the volume has dropped to the point where it is not 
cost-effective for them. This has caused a number of problems. 
Schools in that area have to drive in some cases a hundred miles 
or more to a public warehouse to pick up their commodities. I can- 
not offer them a deliveiy system in that part of the State. 

The decrease in TEFAP commodity purchases as proposed by the 
appropriation committees is one of the factors that affects volume. 
TTiere are a number of others as well. The most significant, though, 
is a reduction in the volume of commodities that USDA purchases 
under their surplus removal programs, which we call bonus com- 
modities. Compounding this problem is a USDA-supported effort to 
reduce the level of commodity assistance provided through the 
school lunch program. The Department's proposal, which was at- 
tached to the Senate version of the fiscal year 1999 agricultural ap- 
propriations bill, would require bonus commodities to be counted 
toward meeting the statutory requirement that at least 12 percent 
of the assistance provided through the National School Lunch Act 
be in the form of commodities. 

You may recall this subcommittee crafted the 12 percent provi- 
sion in 1994 to strengthen the commodity system. In my opinion, 
USDA's proposal was a serious mistake and would furtiier erode 
the effectiveness of our distribution system. On a per-student basis 
the proposed cut would be very small; however, the overall impact 
on the system could be disastrous. The latest estimates indicate 
that this decrease would be approximately 79 million pounds of 
commodities for the school lunch program. This would amount to 
a 5 percent reduction in the total volume of commodities. The im- 
pact of this reduction would be magnified by the fact the USDA has 
administratively reduced the commodity reimbursement rate for 
the current school year, which adds approximately another IVs per- 
cent cut to our volume. 

In addition to volume, there are a number of other issues that 
need to be addressed in order for the commodity system to continue 
to be an effective vehicle for distribution of USDA commodities. 
Without the overall system in place, it would be impossible for pro- 
grams such as TEFAP, disaster assistance and the surplus removal 
program to survive. To its credit, USDA is attempting to address 
these problems. At the Department's request, ACDA developed an 
issue paper that outlines a number of areas we believe need to be 
addressed, and a copy of this was attached find is in your material 
there. 

Just a few months ago, schools in the State of Colorado wrote 
USDA Under Secretary Shirley Watkins asking that they be al- 
lowed to receive commodity letters of credit, or CLOC, through the 
school lunch program racier than USDA commodities. I believe 
this letter is only the first of others that are likely to surface across 
the country and should not be ignored. I am hopeful that the De- 
partment will continue its efforts to work with my organization, the 
American School Food Services Association, and other interested 
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parties to improve the commodity distribution system and resolve 
the problems that are frustrating recipients such as those schools 
in Colorado. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you again for the opportunity to testify, 
and I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gresser at the conclusion of the 
hearing.] 

Mr. GooDLATTE. Thank you, Mr. Gresser. And our final witness 
we are delighted to have with us, Ms. Emily Katz, who is the vice- 
president of California Emergency Foodlink. 

Welcome, Ms. Katz. 



Ms. Katz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Representative Clay- 
ton. California Emei^ncy Foodlink is an organization that pro- 
vides TEPAP commodities and privately donated goods to 2 million 
people a month in the State of California distributing a total of 65 
million pounds a year, so it is a substantial slice of TEFAP. And 
I want to give you in 5 short minutes 4 good reasons to increase 
TEFAP funding. 

First, we have an increasing need. Across the State of California, 
27 percent of children are going to bed hungry. They don't have 
enough food in the house to get three square meals a day all month 
long. And then 33 percent of their parents are skipping meals so 
that there is enough for their kids to eat. It is a total of 60 percent 
of the people who are coming to us for food are experiencing hun- 
ger. Of the agencies that are delivering food to them, they are see- 
ing a 14 percent increase in demimd; 14 percent more people are 
comii^ to them for food now this time this year than theywere 
this time last year. And the agencies that do not receive TEFAP 
commodities b^ause there isn't enoi^h TEFAP to go around to all 
agencies are running out of food. So TEFAP is an important foun- 
dation, and there is not enough of it to serve all the agencies. 

Second, despite the doubling of bonus and the incredible supplies 
of chuck roast, and frozen turkey breast, and the frozen chicken, 
and ham, and ground lamb and Incredible things that came to us 
through bonus and doubling the amount of food that we had, there 
still wasn't enough food to expand the program to other agencies 
in the State. 

In Sacramento, San Bernardino, and many other counties across 
the State, they are not signing on any new agencies for TEFAP. 
They £ire boosting the sohcitation efforts at the local level, trying 
to get more dona^ons, trying to get more food, but it is not increas- 
ing the supply that we have at the private level. 

Some or those counties like Tulare have a 27 percent unemploy- 
ment rate, so the economic successes that we have in many parts 
of the country are not affecting every single county. 

Many of the agencies would like to be able to expand their serv- 
ices to better serve the working poor. People who are leaving wel- 
fare and joining the work force can no longer go to food closets from 
8 to 3 when thiey are open. The food closets would like to expand 
their hours so that people who are working but not yet earning 
enough to feed their families could go and pick up supplies in the 
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evening, but they don't have enough additional food to expand their 
hours to serve more people. 

And we are really scraping the bottom with our donations. We 
are scratching at every comer where we can find them. We are 
finding that we are better tapping the private donations of fresh 
farm foods, which are an incredible supplement for TEFAP, but not 
the basic staple commodities that TEFAP provides. Those are im- 
portant £is beans and rice find macaroni and the basic things that 
you need to m£tke a meal. The stuff we are getting with great abiui- 
dance and great success from private donors, peaches, and plums, 
and nectarines, and salad, and broccoli, and onions, and pepiwrs 
and wonderful fresh produce is only a supplement, a wonderful nu- 
tritional supplement, but it doesn't form enough of a foundation for 
the program. 

Third, we get an incredible value for TEFAP. For the $30 million 
of purchased food that came into the State of California, we 
matched that pound for pound with 30 million pounds of food, we 
matched that with 30 million pounds of privately donated food. For 
every pound of TEFAP that USDA purchased in the State of Cali- 
fornia, we pulled a pound of private donations into the system. It 
is a very good value for a Government program. 

We distributed all of that for free. Every single county in the 
State got fresh produce and TEFAP commodities delivered to their 
door for free to get out to agencies. And we did it for less than 3 
cents a pound. 

And fourth, TEFAP is the bedrock for our private donation sys- 
tem and for a major job training initiative. In California, TEFAP 
has been integrated with the major welfare-to-work initiatives, so 
at Foodlink we are now partnered with various other people in the 
education sector to provide job training for people to get into the 
trucking industry, people leaving welfare to get into good-payit^, 
$28,000 to $32,000-a-year trucking jobs. We are training people 
who are homeless and who are on welfare to join the eledronics 
technician industry. 

And how is this linked to TEFAP? How is job training and truck- 
ing and electronics linked to TEFAP? Actually in several ways. 
Firstly, those people who are leaving welfare get the training and 
get their licenses to become class A drivers, then spend several 
months delivering TEFAP commodities in our trucks out to agen- 
cies. Then we get free drivers. They get the experience on the road 
that no other training progreuns in the State provide, and they get 
that good feeling of delivering TEFAP where it is needed. 

Second, with the people we are training to be electronics techni- 
cians and computer repairers, the computers that they repair are 
donated to nonprofit agencies that help deliver TEFAP and to 
schools where children will work on them. So TEFAP is very well- 
integrated both in the welfare-work side of things and the job 
training side of things, and in being a valuable assistance program 
for people. 

I just want to in closing say that H.R. 4571 is an important au- 
thorizing vehicle, but we would like to see a simultaneous increase 
in appropriations proposed for the fiscal year 1999, something to 
bring back the reduction tjiat — ^in fact, the increase that you pro- 
posed. And I did have some comments on the employment training. 
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since we are heavily involved in that, about some of the obstacles 
and barriers that we are faced. 

It is a very difficult program to implement. I think your assess- 
ment about its spotty success is actually quite true ftt>m our first- 
hand experience. Not that it is not needed and not that those peo- 
ple don't use it, they face tremendous barriers. Many of them are 
felons, tremendous difficulty entering the work force. Many of them 
have no phone. They have no address. People show up to work all 
the time, they say t^ngs like, my daughter burnt my house down 
last night, so it is going to be hard for me to come to work. They 
have got just these incredible personal stories that are creating 
great barriers. So I would like to see that program better imple- 
mented to better serve those needs. They are having a tough time 
doing it now. 

So thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Katz appears at the conclusion 
of the hearing.] 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Thank you. That certainly beats the dog ate my 
homework. Ms. Katz, I thaiik you for your testimony. 

Ms. Irvine, both you as well as Mr. O'Brien, I think, make a very 
strong case for food banks and the way in which they operate far 
more than just giving a bag of groceries to somebody. It is reaching 
out and helping them with a whole host of other problems, includ- 
ing getting jobs £md neighbors, interested neighbors, and helping 
them with other problems that their families might have. So the 
impact that food banks have in terms of community involvement in 
helping people in need is really immeasurable in terms of the bene- 
fit to the community. That is why I so strongly support it as op- 
posed to impersonal programs that are run from the top down and 
emanate from Washington. 

Mr. Waldman, let me ask you, since obviously the employment 
and training funding has gotten some attention here today, how 
much did Texas spend on employment and training funding before 
the 1997 Balanced Budget Act was enacted? 

Mr. Waldman. I don't have the actual expenditures, Congress- 
man. I do have their allocation amount for the entire year, and I 
could supply that for the record. I believe I can get what you are 
asking and supply it for the record. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. That would be good. 

Maybe you czm tell me how much Texas spends now on non-able- 
bodied adults with dependents in employment and training pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Waldman. My numbers indicate that of the original $81 mil- 
lion, their share, their allocation, is about $6.2 million. The extra 
addition, which this current bill would eliminate, would have pro- 
vided an additional $10 million for a total of $16 million, but I sus- 
pect the actual expenditures are considerably less given the restric- 
tion that they have to spend 80 percent of it on the ABAWDs, be- 
cause they experienced a dramatic drop in the ABAWD population. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Can you tell me how much was actually spent 
on ABAWDs? 

Mr. Waldman. I can get you that information. I don't have a de- 
tailed expenditure with me. 
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Mr. GooDLATTE. Would it be safe to say that the 80 percent man- 
date for employment and training programs for able-bodied adults 
without dependents is taking resources away from everyone else? 

Mr. Waldman. Yes, it is. It is constraining. It is not responsive 
to the need that is involved and the actual facts that are emanat- 
ing from this program. 

You asked about Texas. Texas experienced a 19 percent drop in 
their food stamp caseload generally, but their ABAWD population 
dropped almost 60 percent. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Sixty percent? 

Mr. Waldman. Fifty-nine percent, yes. 

Mr. GooDLATTE. That is good news. 

Mr. Waldman. Yes, it is. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. In your position, do you see a review of any em- 
ployment and training plans that the States submit to the USDA 
for approval? 

Mr. Waldman. No, I don't see the review, but I know they are 
in the process of being submitted right now, and USDA is review- 
ing a number of them, 

Mr. GoODLATTE. Is it unusual for the States to not spend the 
money that they predict in their plans? 

Mr. Waldman. Generally the States adhere and perform based 
on the plans, but again, in this case, the plans are dependent with 
the restriction on a sufficient number of ABAWDs in the present 
population and spend at the level that their plans provide. Many 
States have plans. In the event we have this level of population to 
serve, we can spend it in the following appropriate ways, but again, 
it is dependent on the population. 

I also note the States only get paid when they make a placement 
efTectively as well. So it does put a very serious restriction that 
doesn't reflect the actual flow of the population, who they are see- 
ing now and who is expressing need. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Thank you. 

Mr. O'Brien, how are commodities purchased under TEFAP? 

Mr. O'Brien. Well, through USDA? The Department, it is my un- 
derstanding, sends out bids, right, Ed? And they go ahead and 
make them available, essentially a laundry list, nearly two dozen 
this year, of different types of commodities are made available. 
They also work to get bonus commodities. 

Really the Department needs to be commended for that. We work 
very closely with Secretary Glickman and Under Secretary Wat- 
kins to identify when there was a beef surplus, as there was this 
spring and summer, to work with the National Cattlemen's Beef 
Association to get that product. So USDA purchases the product, 
metkes it available to States. I understand it is a competitive proc- 
ess except in the case of bonus, which the Secretary uses his sur- 
plus removal authority, and then USDA has been very good in ask- 
ing food banks, can you use this. 

Beef, by the way, is much more valuable to us than would be 
things like dried white flgs, though we appreciate those, and I ac- 
tually have a list of all the different commodities that the Depart- 
ment has purchased which we can make available. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. We'd be happy to make that part of the record. 
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Can you quantify in dollar figures the existing need of food 
banks? 

Mr. O'Brien. Well, dollar figures would be hard. I could give you 
pounds: 900 million pounds is what — when we did our survey, 
12,000 agencies responded. They represented 46,000 local chari- 
table agencies that in turn operate 90,000 programs. And how that 
works is a church, let's say, in Roanoke would very likely operate 
a soup kitchen for indigent homeless folks. They might also operate 
a p£mtry for people who live at home euid can take groceries home 
with them and cook it there; and then also the day care for, you 
know, people. So one agency operates multiple programs. 

What I can tell you is that when we ask them, have you had to 
stretch resources, about six — I am sorry, the actual percentages are 
not with me right now, but I csm get it — reported they had to 
stretch — pantries more often than other programs — said they had 
to stretch resources during the year, some of them monthly. 

We can project now. We came to a number of 900,000 with a 95 
percent competence level. That 900,000 pounds of food is short. 
Now, your bill if enacted would put 17 million additional pounds 
in. While that seems small, the [teople that criticize that as being 
small £ire never the people that get turned away from the soup 
kitchen, never the ones who show up at a food pantry when there 
is no food. I think it is an important step. 

By contrast, by the way, what the appropriators are doing this 
week, if they go with the cut, would take out 17 million pounds of 
food at a time when we already have a shortage. We are not ex- 
pecting TEFAP to replace the national shortage, but what, as 
Emily and Mr, Grosser both testified, is that TEFAP is a comer- 
stone program from which we can build £md expand the private do- 
nations. In our case TEFAP is only 15 percent nationally of the 
food that moves through our network, but in a food bank like Roa- 
noke, it is a much higher percentage, goes up to 27 percent. But 
that is the most important 15 percent, just like a cornerstone on 
a building is perhaps the most important part of that foundation. 

TEFAP is the most important part of the private-donated sector 
because we can never guess what kind of donation will come from 
agribusiness or food processor or grocery retailer, but we do know 
well in advance the types and the amounts of TEFAP commodities 
that will be available, and with that we c£in adequately stock kitch- 
ens and psmtries and emergency shelters. 

Mr. GOODLATTE. A 27 percent increase would be a significant 
shoring up of the need at this point. 

Mr. O'Brien. Yes. 

Mr. GooDLATTE. Ms. Irvine, do you have any reason to believe 
that the problems we face in our area are unique? 

Ms. Irvine. They are not unique, but they seem to be somewhat 
drastic in the rural part of southwestern Virginia compared to 
other areas probably because of geographic location and the un- 
availability of jobs, of higher wages. And it is more difficult for us 
in southwest Virginia to obtain local food donations because we 
have very little manufacturers. That is why our food bank must 
rely on the commodities as a larger percentage of availeibility of 
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Mr. GOODLATTE. You are fortunate to have some very generous 
grocers in the area. 

Ms. Irvine. That is correct. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. How does southwestern Virginia get its TEFAP 
commodities? Do you request certain commodities? 

Ms. Irvine. Yes, we did. We actually formed — we are very fortu- 
nate in the State, of Virginia with our relationship with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We have formed an advisory committee, and 
we actually meet with a representative from the Department of Ag- 
riculture every quarter. We go over the list of available products, 
and then we are allowed to choose those that we feel nonprofit 
charities would be able to utilize. 

Mr. GooDLATTE. Do you have a standing order by weight, or does 
it vary month to month? 

Ms. Irvine. It varies in dollars from quarter to quarter. That is 
how we are allocated. I know that in Roanoke and our food bank 
in southwest Virginia, we moved $670,808 of commodities last year. 

Mr. GoODLATTE. Obviously if you are using a higher than aver- 
age utilization of TEFAP commodities, 27 percent as opposed to the 
national average that Mr. O'Brien cited, then this increase in fund- 
ing is vitally important for you? 

Ms. Irvine, I can tell you in southwest Virginia if it wasn't for 
the commodity program the last 2 years, we would not have, and 
we don't now have, an adequate food supply, but we would be in 
devastation with the increase in demand and decrease in supply. 

Mr. GooDLATTE. Very good. Thank you. 

I now recognize Congresswoman Clayton. 

Mrs. Clayton. I want to thank all the panel for their own testi- 
mony and thank them also for the evident level of their commit- 
ment. And, Ms. Irvine, I want to thank you for your passion. I just 
like [>eople with passion. 

Mr. Cnairman, first, may I ask for unanimous consent to enter 
the testimony of those who didn't have the opportunity to be a part 
of the — Bread for the World has asked — they have a written state- 
ment; Catholic Charities USA, RESULTS and the California Food 
Policy Advocate. I ask that they be part of the record, 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Without objection they will be. 

[The information appears at the conclusion of the hearing.] 

Mr. GoODLATTE. Mr. Waldman, would you just walk through for 
me how someone who needs education smd trEiining from welf£u:« 
to work would get it and to — I think I understand what your orga- 
nization represents, but I am not sure. Are you in the collaboration 
of persons who work in the social service programs across the 
State? 

Mr. Waldman. On the Government side, yes, States and local- 
ities. 

Mrs. Clayton. Could you walk through how an individual who 
you are trying to move from dependency to work utilizes your edu- 
cation and training, your work? 

Mr. Waldman. A person would come into a local office to make 
an application. There would be iui assessment of that individual to 
determine if there were any disabiUty that would exempt them 
from the requirement. If, in fact, they were able-bodied, they would 
be assessed as to their prior work history, their current skills and 
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appropriate training by the state of the locality. A program would 
be developed, and they would be referred to it, and an attempt 
would be made to place them in the private sector on subsidized 
employment. In the event there were no such employment avail- 
ability, to maintain eligibility, people might be placed in workfare- 
type programs. That is generally how it is set up in thrust. 

Mrs- Clayton. So you are finding — in your response to the 
Chairman, you are finding a decrease of how much in that area? 

Mr. Waldman. Very considerably. There has been a 15 percent 
reduction in the food stamp program recipients generally that we 
have count, that our members, the States, have reported to us, and 
beyond that the 

Mrs. Clayton. There is good reason for that. You know, the 
State just made it far more difficult for eligibiUty for food stamps. 
So the $23 billion cut in 1996 should have driven down the demand 
for that because the eligibility is different, right? 

Mr. Waldman. Right. I would think that, but I would also say 
the economy, the requirements and the public message about the 
program, just as they have on the welfare side, have served to re- 
duce the population here as well. 

I would note that the State that I formally directed the program 
did ask for, as the chairman mentioned, some of those exemptions. 
We did have some high areas of unemployment or areas with a 
labor oversupply. When someone comes in, they get that service 
Emd are referred. States have the option of exempting whole areas 
if there is an insufficiency of jobs. 

But I guess what the heart of what we are trying to get across 
is based on — the Congress clearly had some very good intentions 
and designed a fall-back siifety net based on this particular provi- 
sion of limitation of benefits for able-bodied adults. What we iu% 
here to say is the need to that extent hasn't played out, and the 
population numbers make the restriction that we have very, very 
di^cult and deny us the flexibility to serve single-headed house- 
holds and others, families with children who really need the service 
as well, too. 

Mrs. Clayton. Is the number of persons not there the most trou- 
bling for you, or is it the lack of flexibility in implementing the pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Waldman. It is the lack of flexibility. I would agree with 
some of the previous testifiers that this population often has great- 
er and more severe needs to get a labor market attachment than 
many of the other populations that are served. I think they are ac- 
curate on that. I think it is fair to say that States recognize that, 
and as I believe before, I think if you give the States the flexibility, 
they will make sure that they will give that ABAWD person the 
kind of service that they do, and at the same time based on what 
the demand is, be able to serve which they can't do now. 

So non-ABAWD populations, the mom with four children, as the 
chairman mentioned before, is someone that we are concerned 
about as well, does have a — maybe more skills on average demo- 
graphically, but someone that we want to move into the work force 
as well as part of our effort to get people off dependency on Federal 
programs and into private sector jobs. 
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Mrs. Clayton. Well, in North Carolina we have something called 
workfare, and it has decreased the number of persons on welfare 
dramatically, but at the same time, we can't quite rely on that re- 
duction as to the success of people working because the require- 
ment of time says you don't find it, you are off. So we are trying 
to find how we achieve what we think we are trying to achieve is 
that people are moving from welfare to work, to work. And if you 
measure those who are not on welfare, you cannot automatically go 
to the assumption that they are working. That is my concern about 
not showing up, that you just assume that need is not there. So my 
concern is that we don't jump to rush their judgment. A lot of peo- 
ple are suffering in that process. 

Mr. O'Brien, let me just ask you, because I think I know where 
Second Harvest is, but what concern would you have in terms of 
population, this 18 to 50, if we cavalierly reduced all of the funding 
for that? 

Mr. O'Brien. I don't think that you want to see a cavalier reduc- 
tion. 

I think the sense that I have throughout this hearing has been 
that everyone wfmts to see TEFAP incresised, and that E&T is an 
offset that might be acceptable to everyone. I think at a minimum 
that is where you should start from, and in a bipartisan fashion we 
hope that the other elements of this bill could be worked out. 

It is beyond our expertise to judge how far you can go in E&T, 
except to say that we are about the business of feeding hungry peo- 
ple. We don't want to be in a position of having more hungry peo- 
ple. There is evidence on both sides that we want to see tnis pro- 
ceed. We are committed to the idea of increasing TEFAP expendi- 
ture. This seems to be an offset that is most acceptable to the larg- 
est group of people, and we think that it ought to be done in this 
Congress, otherwise we face a threat of having to begin the holiday 
season with inadequate food stocks all across the country. 

If the appropriators act in a manner that goes against the 1996 
welfare changes, what it means in your State and Mr. Goodlatte's 
State is between $200,000 and $500,000 in commodities being 
taken out when we cannot afford to take them out, as Ms. Irvine 
mentioned. 

Mrs. Clayton. One of the suggestions that Mr. Hedl made, and 
because it does have some feasibility, we are about to have an 
emergency farm bill, and as we look to the foreign purchase of food 
for distressed countries, we have certainly seen that may be an op- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, to look to do something. Bight now in the Sen- 
ate there is $80 million, and in the House it is $90 million, and the 
chance of a freestanding bill gives us some pause because 1 still 
have concerns. 

Let me raise one other question. 

Ms. Irvine, I was strucK by your testimony and your intensity 
and passion, but also I thought I heard you say that you provide 
training to your persons who are receiving food as well? 

Mr. GOODLATTE. Ms. Katz did. 

Mrs. Clayton. Ms. Katz. 

Ms. Irvine. We do have a training program. We have cfdled to- 
gether some food and warehousing compsmies in the Boanoke area, 
and community action program. Total Action Against Poverty, re- 
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ceived a welfare-to-work training grant, and our food bank is part 
of that. 

There are four phases to that training grant, and one is 
warehousing. We found that there is a tremendous need for ware- 
house-skilled laborers in the Roanoke Valley area, so we will be 
part of a warehouse training program, and we will actueilly train 
as I guess similar to California's program in truck driving, food dis- 
tribution, inventory control, shipping and receiving in our ware- 
house, and they will be recipients of the training program, and 
then we have a commitment from Coca-Cola, from Kroger and 
other wholesalers and distributors in the Roanoke area to possibly 
employ those people in good-paying jobs. 

Mrs. Clayton. Thank you. 

Ms. Katz, what percentage of your recipients are involved with 
training and education? 

Ms. Katz. What percentage of people served statewide? 

Mrs. Clayton. Is there any way to quantify the extent of train- 
ing and education of recipients? 

Ms. Katz. Foodlink's mission is to address hunger through the 
provision of food and access to good-paying jobs. Our resources su-e 
dedicated about half and half. About half of our budget goes into 
food, £uid half goes into providing jobs on site in warehousing, 
where we actually take people in and are their employer, and pro- 
viding classrooms where people are trained and put out into the 
work force. 

Mrs. Clayton. Are any of those able-bodied individuals who 
would be eligible? 

Ms. Katz. Many of them are, and we go through a really rigorous 
screening process for several reasons. We don't want to set people 
up to get trained in truck driving if they have a history of auto 
theft because no employer will touch them. Also, if they have a lot 
of DUIs on their record, that is a significant barrier to getting a 
truck driving job. 

So we go through a significant screening process. There are a lot 
of people with a lot of barriers who will never get to learn truck 
driving because we will never train them because they will never 
get a driving job. 

Yes, basically it is what is called creaming. We take the people 
who are the most eligible and the best predisposed to those careers 
and train them for that. 

Mrs. Clayton. Thank you very much. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairmeui. 

Mr. GooDLATTE. I do want to point out that we are not wholesale 
eliminating the training and employment program; $350 million re- 
mains in that program. Rather than a cavalier elimination, it is a 
judicious reduction. 

Mrs. Clayton. I call it drastic. It is in the eyes of the beholder, 
I guess. 

Mr, Goodlatte. I do want to thank all of you for your contribu- 
tions here today and making the trip to Washington to share your 
testimony with us. There is resounding agreement to increase 
TEFAP, and that is where we begin. There is emiple evidence that 
food banks need the attention of this committee, and I am deter- 
mined to see that they get it. I am a strong supporter of the Emer- 
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gency Food Assistance Program. It helps families through tough 
times while encouraging self-sufficiency. 

There has been mudi said about other issues today. Make no 
mistake, the primary goal of this bill is to increase TEFAP spend- 
ing by $20 million in a responsible manner. It is always difficult 
to find the offset to provide for a funding increase. I think we are 
on the right track here, but we will certainly continue our discus- 
sions regarding how to do that. That is my motivation, and that is 
what I will be fighting for as we proceed through the final days of 
this Congress, and we will do that by whatever means, whether it 
is this legislation or getting something put into emergency funding. 

Either way, if an offset is necessary, I think this particular pro- 
gram is a good candidate if the funds are not being largely spent, 
and as we gather more information about that, I hope we can find 
agreement not to continue a program, at least in the size of the 
program, if the funds are not necessary. 

With that, we will bring this hearing to a close. The Chair would 
seek unanimous consent to allow the record of today's hearing to 
remain open for 10 days to receive additional material and supple- 
mentary written responses from witnesses to any question posed by 
the panel. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

This hearing of the Subcommittee on Department Operations, 
Nutrition, and Foreign Agriculture is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, 
subject to the call of the Chair.] 

[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Statement of Hon. Tony P. Hall 

Introduction 

Mr. Chairman, Representative Clayton, members of the subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to be with you at this important hearii^; on one of our country's 
most essential snti-hunger programs, the Emergency Fcwd Assistance Program. 
commonly known by its acronym as TEFAP, 

I want to especially thank the chairman for holding this hearing, and (or his 
strong commitment to fighting hunger and its causes. The distinguished Ranking 
Member, my good friend Congresswoman Eva Clayton, has long been a leader on 
this issue as well, and is also a great friend of food banks and other anti-hunger 
charities. 

Hunger Remains a Significant Problem 

Mr. Chairman, this panel has a long history of leadership on hunger issues in the 
Congress, and it bears enormous responsibility for whether and how we as a nation 
respond to the fact that more than 21 million Americans — including more than one 
in tour of our children — do not consistently have enough to eat. 

That is B disgrace in the richest country on Earth, at a time when we are blessed 
with a prosperous economy and rising living standards. Unemployment rates are at 
a 25 year low. A new Commerce Department study reports dramatic growth in per- 
sonal incomes. The Dow Jones hovers around 9,000. States are awash in surplus 
fbnds. 

And yet, millions of Americans, including increasing numbers, of working families, 
— e having trouble putting food on the table. Their Doats are not rising, and they 

■ ' ■ ' " jly stay afloat. 

e about the needs from the excellent witnesses that are here 



today. I would simply say that any Member who doubts the severity of the situation 
ought to visit food banks, pantries, and soup kitchens in his or tier own district 
Emler this year, 1 did just that wiU] three Onio colleagues — RepubUcan and Demo- 
_.._. A. - - estigate reports of alarming increases in demand for food in Ohio, which 
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What we saw was not the extremes of hunger and starvation I've seen in many 
desperate places around the world, but rather a slow, often hidden and insidious 
hunger tiiat is in many ways just as disturbing. Hundreds of seniors lined up for 
a bag of groceries. The shame of working people forced to seek the help of a pantry 
to put food on the table. Children excitea to see a bag of food staples brought home 
from the local pantry — kids should get excited by toys and specisl treats, not by an 
ordinary bag of staple foods. 

This kind of hunger is all the more disturbing because we know deep down that 
there is no reason lor it. Because—although we may have far to go and much woik 
to do as a nation to defeat the poverty that is the primary cause hunger — there 
should still be no excuse, in the short run, for any Ainerican to go to bed hungry. 
In the most agriculturally abundant nation on earth, there is no reason — none — uiat 
we should not have an adequate national nutritional safety net to protect our poor- 
est citizens. TEFAP plays a critical role in the fabric of that safety net. 

And it is food banks uiat have made TEFAP such a success. They are the primary 
managers and distributors of TEFAP commodities, making sure the food reaches the 
needy, and leveraging private donations. But food banks have evolved far beyond 
providers of food. Increasingly, they are centers of dynamism and innovation in at- 
tacking the root causes of poverty and promoting self-sufRciency. 

They generally operate on shoestring bud^ts, and depend on the dedication, hard 
work, and ingenuity of many concerned individuals and volunteers, and the support 
of local communities and businesses. For many people they serve, food banks are 
easing the transition off of pubUc assistance, and helping to make welfare reform 
a success. They deserve our support, and I am pleased to see that some of them 
will testify today. 



Mr. Chairman, I understand that ^ou have introduced a bill, H.R 4671, that 
would increase the current $100 milhon authorization for TEFAP commodity pui^ 
chases to $120 million over 4 years. 

The need for such an increase is clear. Second Harvest's survey of food banks 
foimd that emergency food needs wei« twice what food banks could meet And this 
data was gathered before most of the food stamp cuts kicked in, so the needs today 
are almost certainly even greater. 

After seeing those needs in my own State, and hearing about them from around 
the country, I also introduced a bill, the Food banks Relief Act of 1998 (H.R. 361S). 
It would double the current TEFAP commodity purchase authorization, firom $100 
million to $200 million. The bill currently has 58 co-sponsors. 

Mr. Chairman, I applaud you for recoeniiing the need to increase funding for 
TEFAP, and I look forward to working witfi you to do just that. 

Two Key Issues Must Be Addressed if a TEFAP Increase is to Reduce Hunger 
AND Reach Those in Need 
However, if a much needed TEFAP increase is to be effective in redudng hunnr 
and helpingfood banks feed hunfnr people, there are two concerns that mtist ne 
addressed. The first has to do with mechanics of mandatory versus discretionary 
funding and how to ensure that a TEFAP increase results in more commodities for 
the hungry. The second is the source of the offset, or how we will pay for a TEPAP 



I. Mandatory vs. Discretionary Funding 

The 1996 welfare reform law anticipated that its $23 billion in cuts to food stamps 
would result in an increased need for emergency food. The law mandated an addi- 
tional $100 million from the food stamp program for the Emereency Food Assistance 
Program (TEFAP), and continued existing discretionary funtung of $45 million for 
transportation, handling, and administration costs of emergency food. 

While $100 million in mandatory funding for TEFAP is small in relation to the 
scope of food stamps cuts, it was hoped that bv nmlcing this funding mendatot^, 
TEFAP commodity purchases would have some degree ofprotection a^ stability in 
the annual appropriations cycle. That has no t pr oven to be the case. Although cur- 
rent law authorizes $100 million per year for T^AP commodity purchases, neither 
the House or Senate appropriations committaeB have provided ttie full amount since 
the increase was enactM. Under pressure from a shrinkingaericulture spending al- 
' '' ■ . . . ■ - . . - "TFAP to free up discre- 
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In fiscal year 1998, the Senate rescinded $20 million from TEFAP, setting the 
precedent for both House and Senate Appropriators to straight-line funding for 
TEFAP commodity purchases at only $80 million for fiscal year 1999. Thanks to the 
efforts of Representatives Skeen, Kaptur, and others, the House bill limited its cut 
to $10 million, but the Senate bill retained a $20 million cut The final fiscal year 
1999 funding level for TEFAP now in the hands of the conference committee. 

1 personally found it hard to believe that we could not find the full SlOO million, 
out of 8 $55.9 billion agriculture spending bill, to feed our neediest and most vulner- 
able dtizens. I've heard from a lot of angry food banks that Und it hard to believe 
too. The final bill has not come out of coiuerence yet, and 1 am told some food banks 
already are hearing from their state TEFAP offices to expect reductions in their 
commodity allocations next year. 

Discretionary spending caps are forcing painful choices — but few things are more 
painful than empty shelves at food banks and the empty stomachs of Americans 
whose basic neeas are going unmet in our land of plenty. I do not have the answer 
to this problem, and obviously our Appropriations colleagues have a tough job in 
balancing competing priorities within a shrinking allocation. But this is a real prob- 
lem that will have to be addressed if we are ever to secure a real increase in TEFAP 
commodity assistance, and see it reach those who need it. 

2. The Offset Issue 

We are all aware of the difficulty, under current spending caps, of coming up with 
a viable offset to finance even B modest spending increase. Mr. Chairman, 1 strongly 
support the intent of your bill, to increase funding for TEFAP. 1 look forward to 
wondng with you in this regard. 

However, I am concerned that the bill goes beyond fmding an $80 million offset 



to pay for a $20 million increase in TEFAP commodity purchases over four years. 
To do that, it cuts four Limes that much by eliminating $323 million from the $599 
million Congress provided for the Food Stamp Employment and Job Training pro- 
gram. It also eliminates the requirement that 80 percent of fiinds for food stamp 
employment and job training be used to provide woricslots for people subject to the 
three-month food stamp cut-off 

I will not go into the details of this pnwram — there are others here who are better 
ouBlified to do that. I understand that tor various reasons, states have not drawn 
sown their allocations of this money as quickly as planned, and that only $131 mil- 
lion has been disbursed to the statAS. And 1 understand that a quarter of this 
money — $145 million — was used to partially finance the restoration of food stamp 
benefits for legal immigrants in the recently pasaed Agriculture Research bill. 

It might make sense to look at the remaining $323 million of this money as a 
posaible source for the $80 million needed to offset a $20 million increase in TEFAP 
over four years. But we should be very cautious about gutting this program, without 
fiiUy understanding the situation of the people this money was intends to help and 
the constraints states may face in using these funds for their intended purpose. 

The balanced budget agreement specifically provided that 80 percent of the $699 
million food stamp employment and job training money would provide work slots 
for low- income, childless adults who are subject to the three-month food stamp time 
limit That was seen a a matter of basic fairness for people willing to work, but un- 
able to find a job or a workfare slot 

USDA data show Chat the people sut^ect to the three month food stamp time lim- 
its are the poorest of the poor: 

• Some 67 percent have no income other than food stamps; 

• More than four in five have incomes less than half the poverty line; 

• Almost 90 percent have no assets at all, and only a tiny fraction have more than 
$200 in assets; 

• They generally qualify for no other Federal assistance besides food stamps; 

• Some 42 percent are women. 

• Of those For whom dato is available, many have less than a high school diploma; 

• Three in 10 are over age 4 1, and may have limited employment prospects if they 
lack substantial job skills. 

We should be very careful before we eliminate the entire $323 million balance of 
ftinds remaining to help this population find work and retain their food sfamp bene- 
fits. This is no-year money, that is available to states through the year 2002. 

I would encourage the subcommittee to carefully examine other offset options. 

One approach I explored when I develpoed my bill, was to give the Secretary of 
Agriculture limited authority to use annual carry-over balances that have been 
nuled over irom year to year in the Section 32 account As you know, Section 32 
of P.L. 320 is the standing appropriation under which 30 percent of all U.S. customs 
receipts are deposited into an account to be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
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portion of the Food Stamp EmplajTnent and Training program is problematic for us. 
This too is an important anti-hunger program since it provides access to food assist- 
ance for people who would otherwise lose their Food Stamp benefits because they 
had not yet entered the work force. 

Across California, we are already doing all we can to meet the needs of the in- 
creasing number of people who are asking for food from the emergency food pan- 
tries. More food pantries want to join TEFAP. Agencies want to expand their hours 
to serve people who have left welfare but do not earn enough to feed their families. 
These new entrants to the work force cannot take time on' for a quick run to the 
food locker. However, most agencies can not expand services without more food. In 
fact, each year private donations fail to keep pace with demand because industry 
has improved its production techniques. 

My colleagues Doug O'Brien and Rick Gresser will cover national f^ures so I 
would like to focus your attention on what is happening at the local level, in Califor- 
nia, with TEFAP. 

In California, despite doubling our TEFAP allocations with the tremendous sup- 
plies of bonus commodities 27 percent of emergency food recipients are reducing 
meal size, skipping meals and sending their children to bed hungry. Parents in an- 
other 33 percent oT the households are limiting food variety and skipping meals for 
themselves so that their children have enough to eat. 

In Sacramento, more people are coming to every emergency food site for help. In- 
creased distribution ratted from two to 28 percent between August 1997 and Au- 
gust 1998. Agencies that do not receive TEFAP commodities are mnning out of food. 
The food bank would have to lower the amount it currently delivers to TEFAP agen- 
cies to cover new ones. Single men and families with over four members account 
for this increase. In Deceml>er 1997, when single men first began leaving food 
stamps and turning to food closets, the agencies didn't notice the increase because 
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' were flush with holiday donations. By summer, they had depleted their stocks 
began to run out of food. With a 20 percent increase in commodities Sacramento 



could expand to serve every agencv that is currently running out of food. 

Foodlink for Tulare County, wnich serves a farming community in the Central 
Valley has seen a 14 percent increase in the numl>er of people seeking food help 
since January 1997. Despite its boosted solicitation efforts, the food bank has not 
increased local donations of food or money to match the demand. Tulare needs more 
TEFAP food for two reasons. Firstly, private donations have slacked olt, due to the 
increased efficiency of the food industry. The second bigger reason is that TEFAP 
is most nutrient dense food received in Tulare. Other donation sources provide few 
staple like beans, rice, pasta and meat. People who have gone without food for a 
while need the most nutntioua food they can get. TEFAP commodities are the nutri- 
tion foundation of the food bank's distnbution. Private donations are only a swple- 
ment. That's the way it works best says the food bank's director, Sandy Seals. 
TEFAP has always been important, but never more so than it is now. 

She says she's tired of dealing with crumbs, "I want there to be enough food so 
people won't go hungry. We're having to be so stingy to stretch the fooa to reach 
eveiyone who needs it. Despite the booming economy, Tulare's unemployment rate 
is 20 percent. Most of the food bank's clients are kids. 

At the San Bernardino Food Bank, which helps feed 30,000 families per month 
through 61 distribution sites, and another 45,000 individuals through soup kitchens 
there have been otUy slight increases in USDA distributions, despite the cutbacks 
in welfare reform. 'Hie director of the food bank speculates that it ia possibly be- 
cause there are more jobs in the county's upward economy. However, the real rea- 
son, he believes is because he is not doing any outreach. If all 238,000 people identi- 
fied in a recent hunger study as food-insecure showed up, he would not have the 
food to serve them. Right now, he is not turning anyone away. To serve more of 
the people in need, he would have to open more distnbution sites. The food bank's 
staff, budget, and equipment are at maximum capacity, there is not enough ware- 
house space or transportation for expansion. With more funds and food the food 
bank could reach larger section of county by opening multiple distribution sites in 
cities and areas served now with just one site each. 

The food bank ads private donations at most sites but some are too remote to re- 
ceive bread and other private donations. Besides, there are not enough private dona- 
tions to give to everybody. San Bernardino County has a 16 percent rate of anemia, 
one of the highest rates in the State. Anemia, wnich is showing up mostly among 
children, is attributod to poor nutrition. In San Bernardino, as in most California 
tMninties, the State's Donate-Don't Dump program which collects fresh produce and 
other donations from farmers and packers has helped fill the nutrition gap. Over 
the past 10 months, the foed bank has received 400,000 pounds of fruits and vegeta- 
bles that are loaded in vitamins. The food bank director notes that one of the Mat 
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Throu^out this time, USDA also provided S40 to $50 million aimuEiUy in TEFAP 
administrative funds to help defray state and local storage, shipping, distribution 
and administrative costs. 

By the mid-1990'a, several factors combined to reduce the levels of food available 
to emergency food assistance oi^anizationB. First, the appropriations for commodity 
purchases fluctuated, from as Uttle as $25 million in fiscal year 1995 to as high as 
$60 miUion in fiscal year 1997, Second, soup kitchens, food banks, and other such 
OTganizations received smaller amounts of food fh>m private sources. Private dona- 
tions signiRcantly declined, as manufacturers decreased product damage through 
better packaging and reduced excesses through more efficient inventory manage- 

The welfare reform bill took several steps to address the needs of the emergency 
food assistance network. First, the legislation combined TEFAP with the Soup 
Kitchens/Food Banks Program, through which congregate meals were provided to 
the needy, and to give states greater flexibihty to meet emergency food assistance 
needs. Second, welfare reform authorized $100 million annually for commodity pur- 
chases for TEFAP through fiscal year 2002, a significant increase of funding. 

As I indicated earlier, the vast supply of excess commodities available to TEFAP 
in the early years has essentially disappeared. However, we did experience a resur- 
gence of the former in fiscal year 1997, when donations to the program totaled about 
$29 million. I am pleased to report that the current fiscal year has been even better 
for TEFAP. We donated 100 million pounds of food to the pn^am with a value of 
more than $80 mlUion. These foods include high-protein commodities with great ap- 
peal to our customers — precisely the kinds of foods characteristically in short supply 
and great demand at food banks, soup kitchens, and other such organizations; in- 
cluding frozen turkey roasts and bone-in turiiey breasts, beef roasts and beef chuck 
roast, frozen hams, and frozen ground and canned pone. In addition, the Depart- 
ment has donated a wide variety of canned fruits and fruit juices. 

During the current fiscal year, $100 milUon has been available for food purchases 
and an additional $46 miUion for administrative funds, including supporting local 
food recovery and gleaning operations. At this point we are grateful to the Sub- 
committee for its help getting the Bill Emerson Good Samaritan Food Donation Act 
enacted. It affords the legal protection to encourage more private donations to emer- 
gency food organizations to complement TEFAP. 

USDA is continuing to improve the commodities available through TEFAP to meet 
the intent of the dietary guidelines by reducing fat, sodium and sugar. We are work- 
ing hard to make a wide range of nutritious and popular foods available, including 
those rich in protein to ensure participants long term nutrition and good health. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to add one note with regard to the recently introduced 
H.R 4571. The Administration strongly opposes H.R. 4571, which would eliminate 
the additional Employment and Training (E&T) fiiT^s intended to serve vulnerable 
food stamp recipients. As part of the Balanced Budget Agreement (BBA), the 
Adminstration worked to for^e a bipartisan agreement to provide additional employ- 
ment opportunities to individuals facing Food Stamp time limits. The additional 
funding IS necessary to create the work opportunitiea that will enable people who 
are willing to work to keep their benefits when private sector jobs are not available 
to them. 

States have indicated their commitment to the E&T protn'am, and we are commit- 
ted to working with them to ensure that additional E&T work opportunities are 
made available. All but a few States are developing plans to spend the additional 
E&T funds available in fiscal year 1999 for creation of new work opportunities. 
While it has taken time for some States to get their E&T programs off the ground 
and coordinate new activities with existing State employment programs, they are 
making orogress. 

Mr. Chairman, 1 ara pleased to continue working with you and the Subcommittee 
in our efforts to reduce hunger. Our nutrition and nutrition education programs are 
the cornerstones for reaching our goals of ehminating hunger and improving the nu- 
trition and health of Americans. Together our efforts can make a difference. That 
concludes my testimony, Mr. Chairman. I would be happy to answer any questions. 



Testimony of Emily Katz 

Thank you for your support of the Emergency Food Assistance Program and for 
^ur efforts in H.R, 4571 to increase the mandatory appropriation to $120 million 
in the face of proposed cuts. We ask for this increase b«cause huneer is growing in 
our communities and we would like to see TEFAP expanded to h< meet those in- 
creasing needs. However, the accompanying provision that e a substantial 
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¥)rtion of the Food Stamp Employment and Training program is problematic for us. 
hia too is an important anti-hunger program since it provides access to food assist- 
ance for people who would otherwise lose their Food Stamp benefits because they 
had not yet entered the work force. 

Across California, we are already doing all we can to meet the needs of the in- 
creasing number of people who are asking for food from the emergency food pan- 
tries. More food pantries want to join TEFAP. Agencies want to expand their hours 
to serve people who have left welfare but do not earn enough to feed their families. 
These new entrants to the work force cannot take time off for a quick run to the 
food locker. However, most agencies can not expand services witiiout more food. In 
fact, each year private donations fail to keep pace with demand because industry 
has improved its production techniques, 

Mv colleagues Doug O'Brien and Rick Gresser will cover national figures so I 
would like to focus your attention on what is happening at the local level, in Califor- 
nia, with TEFAP. 

In California, despite doubling our TEFAP allocations with the tremendous sup- 
plies of bonus commodities 27 percent of emei^ncy food recipients are reducing 
meal size, akippine meals and sending their children to bed hungry. Parents in an- 
other 33 percent or the households are limiting food variety and skipping meals for 
themselves so that their children have enough to eat. 

In Sacramento, more people are coming to every emergency food site for help. In- 
creased distribuUon ranged from two to 28 percent between August 1997 and Au- 
fist 1998. Aeencies that do not receive TEFAP commodities are running out of food, 
he food bank would have to lower the amount it currently delivers to TOFAP agen- 
cies to cover new ones. Single men and families with over four members account 
for this increase. In December 1997, when single men first began leaving food 
stamps and turning to food closets, the agencies didn't notice the increase because 
thev were flush with holiday donations. By summer, they had depleted their stocks 
and began to run out of food. With a 20 percent increase in commodities Sacramento 
could expand to serve every agency that is currently running out of food. 

Foodlink for Tulare County, wnich serves a farming communis in the Central 
Valley has seen a 14 percent increase in the number of people seeking food help 
since January 1997, Despite its boosted solicitation efforts, the food bank has n<A 
increased local donations of food or money to match the demand. Tulare needs more 
TEFAP food for two reasons. Firstly, private donations have slacked off, due to the 
increased efficiency of the food industry. The second bigger reason is that TEFAP 
is most nutrient dense food received in Tulare. Other donation sources provide few 
staples like beans, rice, pasta and meat. People who have gone without food for a 
while need the most nutntious food they can get. TEFAP commodities are the nutri- 
tion foundation of the food bank's distribution. Private donations are only a supple- 
ment. That's the way it works best says the food bank's director, Sandy Be^. 
TEFAP has always been important, but never more so than it is now. 

She says she's tired of dealing with crumbs, "I want there to be enough food so 
people won't go hungry. We're having to be so stingy to stretch the food to reach 
everyone who needs it. Despite the booming economy, Tulare's unemployment rate 
is 20 percent. Most of the food bank's clients ate kids. 

At the San Bernardino Food Bank, which helps feed 30,000 families per month 
through 61 distribution sites, and another 46,000 individuals through soup kitchens 
there have been oi^ slight increases in USDA distributions, despite the cutbacks 
in welfare reform. 'The (urector of the food bank speculates that it is possibly be- 
cause there are more jobs in the county's upward economy. However, the real rea- 
son, he believes Is because he is not doing any outreach. If all 238,000 people identi- 
fied in a recent hunger study as food-insecure showed up, he would not have the 
food to serve them. Right now, he is not turning anyone away. To serve more of 
the people in need, he would have to open more distribution sites. The food bank's 
staff, budget, and equipment are at maximum capacity, there is not enough ware- 
house space or transportation for expansion. With more funds and food the food 
bank could reach lar^ section of county by opening multiple distribution sites in 
cities and areas served now with just one site each. 

The food bank ads private donations at most sites but some are too remote to re- 
ceive bread and other private donations. Besides, there are not enou^ private dona- 
tions to give to everybody. San Bernardino County has a 16 percent rate of anemia, 
one of true highest rates in the State. Anemia, which is showing up mostly among 
children, is attributed to poor nutrition. In San Bernardino, as in most California 
counties, the State's Donate-Don't Dump program which collects fresh produce and 
other donations from farmers and packers has helped fill the nutrition gap. Over 
the past 10 months, the food bank has received 400,000 pounds of fiuits and vegeta- 
bles that are loaded in vitamins. The food bank director notes that one of the Dest 
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things about Donate-Don't Dump is that it's free. The food bank gets fresh produce 
delivered to its door and does not pay for transportation or drivers. 

Over the past tO years, TEFAP has sUpped quietly into our hves and has perma- 
nently altered the course of independent private non-profit emergency food charities. 
Before TEFAP we were handing out whatever we could find, on the back porch of 
a church, in the local park on the last Sunday of the month or off the back of a 
station wagon in a troubled neighborhood. Today, in California, we bring in nearly 
30 million pounds of fresh fruits and vegetables from the agricultural community 
for every 30 million pounds in TEFAP purchases. We distribute them through a so- 

Shisticated network of 1,500 charities, in every community in the State. We track 
istribution, allocation, and inventory through an on-Une computer system. TEFAP 
is getting a double bang for its buck. 

TEFAP is the cornerstone of the work we do at California Emergens Foodlink. 
Id addition to distributing commodities to the agencies that serve all 58 of the 
State's counties, we operate several job-training prograins, to help people out of the 
food lines and into the work force. In partnership with the trucKmg mdustry, the 
Teamsters and the local school district, we are trauiing welfare recipients to become 
truck drivers. In response to the State's booming high technolc^ mdustry, we are 
training welfare recipients in computer repair and electronics manufacturing jobs. 
Id out warehouse we hire people who no other employer will consider. These are 
will intentioned people who are homeless, with little or no exposure to the demands 
of work, such as following instructions, or even, showing up for work eveiy day. 

What do high tech and trucking jobs or warehouse employment opportunities have 
to do with TEFAP? In California, the answer is, everything. Without a steady sup- 
ply of basic staples like beans, lice, macaroni, fruits and vegetables, our whole net- 
work would stumble. The truck drivers in training would not have our fleet of semi- 
tractors and trailers to practice on while they distribute commodities to the far- 
reaching counties. And, as happened during the dark days of the early 1990's, when 
TEFAP hit its all time low, Uie people we serve and the volunteers who sort, bag 
BDd distribute donations would no longer have a program to show up for. At 
FoodliiUc, providing food, and providing access to steady well-paying employment are 
part of the same mission. We are entrepreneurs. We contract with over a dozen com- 
panies to provide work for our employees and a steady stream of revenue to support 
our food distribution efforts. The bedrock supporting our mission is TEFAP. 

In summary, our strong private distribution network is getting more requests 
than it has the food to meet. There is not one face of hunger in California, but 
many. Some are entering work after a spell on welfare but do not yet earn enough 
to feed their families for the entire month. Some have led welfare but not yet found 
jobs. Many have never been on welfare at all, and want to keep it that way. Others 
find themselves standing at the fringe of this booming economy, in unsteady jobs, 
or without work, TEFAP, in its kind, carit^ and personal way stands ready to help 
all these people through difficult times. We just do not have enough food to do the 
job right. 

I have stressed the importance of H.R. 4671 as an authorizing vehicle to improve 
TEFAP, but it is just the first step. There muse be a simultaneous increase in ap- 
propriations to meet the growing need for TEFAP. Proposed fiscal year 1999 appro- 
priations bills cut TEFAP by up to $20 million. In California. €0 percent of the peo- 
ple who come to us for help are already going hungry. Please urge your colleagues 
on the appropriations committee to ensure t£at TEFAP is not reduced next year, 
but rather is maintained or increased to counter the growing need in California and 
across the Nation. 

'niank you for your efforts to increase TEFAPs mandatoty food purchasing funds 
to $120 million. 



Statement of Rick Gresser 



improvement of the U.S. Department of Agriculture's commodi^ distribution sys- 
tem. ACDA members include state agencies that distribute USDA-purehased com- 
modities, agricultural organizatiDns, recipient agencies, and allied organizations, 
such as Second Harvest who is also testifying today. In addition to being ACDA 
president, I am the commodity distribution agent for the State of Texas Department 
of Human Services. My agency is reeponmUe for distributing neariy ISO million 
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prounds of USDA commodities annually to programs such as TEFAP aod the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program. 

Chairman Goodlatte, I would like to start by commendins you for your commit- 
ment to TEFAP and the other programs that are part of the USDA's commodity dis- 
tribution system. This Subcommittee has a long and honorable histoi^ of supporting 
these programs, and you are continuing the tradition of past chairmen, such as 
former Congressman Leon Panetta, Representative Stenholm, and the late Con- 
gressman Bui Emerson. 

It is my sincere hope that your proposal to increase commodity purchases for 
TEFAP will be enacted into law. TEFAP is in desperate need of an increase in the 
levd of commodity purchases, as well as stability in the lunding level. The level of 
TEFAP commodity purchases has varied significantly over the jrears. For example, 
in recent years the overall TEFAP budget, which includes administrative funding, 
has ranged from a tow of $65 million in Hscal year 1995 to a hiidi of $172 million 
in SscaTyear 1997. As part of the Personal R^ponsibili^ and Work Opportunity 
Reconciliation Act of 1996, Congress changed TEFAP's authDriziu| statute to pro- 
vide $100 million annually in mandatory commodity purchases. Ttiis step was in- 
tended to ensure a constant and predictable flow of commodities and eliminate the 
reliance on the yearly appropriations process. Unfortunately, the mandat«rv funding 
is now in jeopardy. The a^culture appropriations bill for fiscal year 1999 (H.R. 
4101), which IS currently in conference, would reduce TEFAP's mandatory funding. 
The Senate version of H.R. 4101 would reduce the commodity purchase account to 
$80 million, and the House version would cut it to $90 million. 

Even though the level of commodity purchases has fluctuated over the years, one 
aspect of the prc^ram has been growing— demand for TEFAP commodities has in- 
creased significantly. To combat this problem, several States, such as Pennsylvania, 
California, Massachusetts, and Ohio, jii^ vide. additional funding for commodity pur- 
chases because the need is so great. Other witnesses are in a better position to out- 
line the reasons for this increase in demand, and I am sure this issue will be ad- 
dressed in their testimony. 

The increase in demand, however, exposes an interesting paradox: despite having 
one of the best economies in a generation, the need for emergency food assistanca 
continues to grow. Hungrv Americans are not the only ones who are beinz left be- 
hind by our economy. Like TEFAP recipients, a significant number of America's 
farmers are not reaping the benefits of our nation's economic success. I mention this 
because it ties into an often overlooked but important function of TEFAP, which is 
to support farm prices. TEFAP commodity purchases, like all of USDA's food assist- 
ance programs, have a dual role. These purchases enable USDA to provide nutri- 
tional assistance to needy Americans, while at the same time providing much need- 
ed assistance to the agricultural community by supporting farm prices. While other 
food assistance programs are much larger, the importance of TEFAP commodity 
purchases should not be overlooked because they have a more direct impact on the 
bottom line of agricultural producers. According to USDA's Economic Research Serv- 
ice (ERS), producers receive between 27 and 85 cents of every dollar expended on 
TEFAP purchases. By way of comparison, the Food Stamp Program has significantly 
less of an impact on producers. ERS estimates that producers receive less than 7 
cents of every food stamp dollar. 

The agricultural community in general has long recognized the importance of 
TEFAP, and has been a strong supporter in the fight to maintain the program's 
funding. The importance of TEFAP to the agricultural community has been majj- 
nified due to the United States' commitments to reduce subsidies for domestic agri- 
cultural producers under international trade agreements. TEFAP falls into a cat- 
egory of what have become known as Green Box programs, which are exempt from 
these commitments and allow the U.S. to support domestic producers by purchasing 
food for distribution to needy Americans. 

In addition to increasing commodity purchases, I would like to suggest two tech- 
nical, no cost changes to TEFAP that would make the program easier to operate and 
more efficient. First, I suggest changing the statute to allow States to carry over 
a portion of their administrative funding from one fiscal year to the next 'This is 
necessary to pay for distribution of fooa that is purchased by USDA in one fiscal 
year, but not d^vered to States until the first tguarter of the following fiscal year. 
This problem has been resolved for other nutrition programs, such as the National 
School Lunch Program, but it continues to hinder the effective operation of TEFAP. 

Second, I recommend that Congress authorize USDA to act as the purchasing 
agent for States that supplement meir TEFAP programs. As 1 mentioned previously, 
a number of States supplement their TEFAP operations with state fiinds. If the De- 
partment could act as the purchaaing agent for these States, it would allow them 
to piggyback on USDA'a enormous buying power and receive more product for their 
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limited dollars. USDA ofTers a similar service to Stetes as part of the National 
School Lunch Program. 

A final point I wDutd like to addresses is the overall state of USDA's commodity 
distribution system. USDA, through state agencies such as mine, distributes nearly 
1.5 billion pounds of food annually. 

One of tne strengths of the commodity distribution system is its ability to move 
commodities efficiently. This efficiency, however, is largely dependent on the vol- 
ume — not dollar value — of product flowing through the system. Over the past 10 
years the volume of commodities distributed has decreased significantly, while the 
costs associated with operating the distribution system have increased. As a result, 
it is becoming extremely difficult for many States to maintain an effective distribu- 
tion infi-astructure. In my own State of Texas, for example, we cannot find a dis' 
tributor to dehver USDA commodities to most of West Texas because the volume 
has dropped so drastically. As you can imagine this has caused a number of prob- 
lems. Schools, the largest customer of the commodity distribution system, have heen 
hardest hit. The schools in this part of the Stete must pick up their commodity allo- 
cations Scam a Government warehouse, which is often hundreds of miles away. 

A decrease in TEFAP commodity purchases, as proposed by the Appropriations 
Committees, is just one of the many factors that have an effect on volume. Of 
course, there are a number of other factors as well. The most aiETiificant of these 
is the reduction in the volume of commodities purchased as part of USDA's surplus 
removal program, what we call bonus commodities. Compoundii^ this problem is a 
USDA supplied effort to roduce the level of commodity assistence provided through 
the National School Lunch Program. The Department's proposal, which was at- 
tached to the Senate version of Uie fiscal year 1999 agriculture appropriations bill, 
would require bonus commodities to be counted toward meeting the statutory re- 
quirement that at least 12 percent of aaaistance provided through the National 
School Lunch Act be in the form of commoditieB. As you may recall, this subcommit- 
tee crafted the 12 percent provision in 1994 to Strengthen the commodi^ distribu- 
ti<»i system. In my opinion, USDA's proposal is a serious mistake that would further 
erode the efTectiveness of the commodiW distribution system. On a per student basis 
this proposed cut would be very small. However, the overall impact on the commod- 
i^ distribution system could be disastrous. Estimates indicate that this amendment 
CMild result in a decrease of up to 79 million pounds of commodities for the National 
S^uml Lunch Program. This would be a 6 percent reduction in the total volume of 
commodities distnliuted by USDA. The impact of this reduction will be magnified 
by the &ct that USDA has administratively reduced the commodity reimbursement 
rata fiw the current school year. 

b) addition to volume, there are a number of other issues that need to be ad- 
dmsed in order for the commodity distribution system to continue to be a vehicle 
Hk the distribution of USDA commodities. Without the overall system in place, it 
will be impossible for programs such as TEFAP, disaster assistence, and the surplus 
removal program to survive. To its credit, USDA is attempting to address these 
pnAlema. At th« Department's request, ACDA developed an issue paper that out- 
liiMs a number of areas we believe need to be addressed. For your information, a 
Ci^ty ei this issue paper is attached to my testimony. Just a few months ago, a num- 
bw of school distncts in the Stete of Cokirado vrroto to USDA Under Secretary Shir- 
]m Watkins asking that they be allowed to receive commodi^ letters of credit 
(CLOC) through the National School Lunch Program rather than USDA conmod- 
ities. I believe this letter is the first manifestetion of a problem that is b^inning 
to percolate across the country, and it should not be ignored. I am hopefiil that the 
Department will continue its efEbrU to work with my organization, the American 
School Food Service Association (ASFSA), producer grmips, state ageocies, and re- 
cipient agencies to improve the cfunmodity aistiibution system and resolve the prob- 
lems that are frustrating recipients, such as the schools tn Colorado. 

Mr. Chairman, ^ain, thami you tor the opportunity to testify today. I would be 
happy to answer any questions you or othu' members of the subcommittee may 
hme. 



TESTIMONY OF DOUGLAS O'BRIEN 

e Clayton, and members of the 
a Douglas O'Brien, director of public policy and research at Sec- 
ond Harvest, the National Network of Food Banks. I am pleased to be here today 
to discuss the Emei^gency Foed Assistance Act of 1998 (H.R. 4571), and the legisla- 
tion's potential impact on food banks and the needy Americans they serve. 
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On behalf of Second Harvest, I want to express our deep gratitude for your long- 
standing attention to the needs of the private charitable sector and our efTorts to 
feed America's hungry, America's food banks have more nutritious, higher quality 
and greater quantities of food because of your work and concern for America's 
needy. 

Second Harveat ia the Nation's largest hunger relief charity. Our mission is to 
"feed hungry people by soUciting and judiciously distributing food and grocery prod- 
ucts through a nationwide network of certified afliliate food banks, and educate the 
public about the nature of and solutions to the problems of hunger." Our network 
IS compromised of nearly 200 regional certified affiliate food banks, which provide 
more than one billion pounds of food and grocery products to an estimated 46.000 
local charitable agencies, operating 95.000 social service programs. Second Harvest 
network food banks provide assistance in all 50 states and Puerto Rico. 

In 1997, through the generosity of private donations and the grant of Federal 
commodities, our netwo^ provided fmxl to an estimated 36 miUion low-income 
Americans, including 21 million people who were aided at emergency feeding sites 
such as soup kitchens, food pantnes, and emergency shelters. 

Six months ago, Second Harvest released "Hunger 1997: The Faces & Facts", 
independent research documenting the nature and scope of the charitable response 
to hunger in America, That research was presented to tiie public under the eenerous 
auspices of this subcommittee, and we are grateful for the participation of Chairman 
Goodlatte and CongresswDman Clayton in uiat endeavor. 

What our research provided— «nd what I believe in part motivates the legislation 
now being considered by this subcommittee — is important demographic information 
about hungry Americans. In examining the report we see the faces of 21 million low- 
income people. We better understand the dimculties needy people atru(Kle against 
on a daUy basis, and what circumstances bring them to the emergeiu^ lood pantiy 
or soup kitchen for help. 

What our research found was disproportionately higher percentages of women, 
children, and elderly people at emergency feeding sites than are represented in the 
general U.S. population. They are typically the poorest of the poor, with more than 
86 percent with incomes below the Federal poverty level, and more than 11 percent 

■ 'n the past month a" " 

working poor famil 
, ire being fed at so . 
utilized by homeless people. Working poor households represent more than one-third 
of emergency food recipients. They are people who are workii^, paying taxes and 
contributing to the productivity and economic prosperity of our nation, but are reap- 
ing few of tne rewards. 

Food banks have become an essential component in the public-private partnership 
which has emerged in local communities to end hunger. Our efforts are a com- 
pliment to the Federal food assistance safety net. We are not, and cannot be. a re- 
placement for government action to assist America's needy people struggling out of 
poverly and hunger. As a compliment to public action, the diaritable sector reUes 
primarily on private assistance to meet the needs of low-income Americans, 

In 1997, the Second Harvest network distributed approximately 1.2 billion pounds 
of food to local charities with an estimated value of $1.5 billion. More than 86 pei^ 
cent of all the food and grocery products distributed throughout our network are 

Kjvided by the private sector. IVo-thirds of all private sector donations to food 
nks come through local activities such as canned food drives, church and syna- 
gogue sponsored activities, local grocery retailers and wholesalers, local food manu- 
facturers and processors, and farmers who make available their fields for a second 
harvest for the needy in their communities. The remaining one-third of private food 
donations are provided by more than 500 national food ana groceiy c<Hnpanies, agri- 
cultural and fishing cooperatives, and other migor donors. 

The Second Harvest network currently has more private sector donors than at any 
other time in our organization's history. Yet. despite this widespread support from 
the food and grocery industry, private donations of food have not kept up with the 
demand for emergency food assistance. Since 199G. national corporate donations of 
food have remained relatively constant and local donations have increased [please 
see the attached charts included at the end of my testimony,] Over the same period, 
requests for assistance have increased dramatically and are outstripping private 
sector donations. 

The Hunger 1997 Second Harvest report also provides quantifiable data showina 
a substantial shortage of emergencv food aid in the charitable sector. Our research 
findings have been coniirmed by other charitable social service organizations which 
have experienced umilar shinlages of emergency feed. 
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"Ox depth of the emcreen^ food shwtage is prafaund. We estimate, that in 1997, 
appnminatd]' 16 percent of requests for «a«sencT food aid went unmet Nearij 
half (46 percent) of all local agntdes reported tibat tbey were forced to sti«tdi food 
reBources in the past year. &nergencj food pantries experienced shortages most 
often, with nemiy 60 porxnt reporting that the? have had to stiietch food at some 
time in the past Tear, and 17 Deicmt stt«t(hing food Msources monthljr. Local agen- 
aea reporting a need for additional food resouroes WNe asked to estimate the 
amonnt of additional food needed. Based <m thoae agencies reports, researdters wne 
^ile to prtgect a national shortage of 900 million pounds of emergency food. 

In ttie wmst instances, local d&arilies can no hmger stretch food resources and a 
fyf,^ t, . . — . .<■ »-i . — 1- .1- >■ 1- 



gency food assistance because the local diaritaUe agency had no food available. 

IMr. Chairman, it should be noted that it takes a serious and neariy insurmount- 
able shortage of donated food to force a charity to turn a ne<^ person away, or, 
nmse yet, dose a soup kitchen, pantiy or emeigency shelter. Irie director of soi^l 
kitchen or food pantry will go to extaaordlnaiy efforts before they will accept tiiat 
thiqr must turn someone away ta dose their doors for even a short period of time. 

To meet the needs of emergency food providers struggling to find food resources. 
Second Harvest has partnered wiw national organizations such as the Food Market- 
ing Institute and the Grocery Manufactut«cs of America for special food drives 
aimed to increase donations to food banks. Agricultural commodity groups like the 
National Cattlemen's Beef Association and the Sweet Potato Growers Aasodation, 
just to name a few, have worked recently with Secoftd Harvest to gamer more food 
for (bod banks. We have also b^un innovative prognuns with food manu&Cturers, 
such as our Production Alliance Program, in which a food processor operates a plant 
at maximum production — often at a loss to the manufacturei^— and tlwn dcmatM the 
over-maiket production to Second Harvest, [please see a partial list of associations 
and companies which Second Harvest has partnered with in the past year, induded 
at the end of my testimony.] Despite these many private efforts, emergancy fbod 
stocks remain woefully short of demand. 

Since 1983, the U.S. Department of Ag 

tic hunger rdief efforts tluough comma«U „ „_ _, 

Pood Assistance Program (TES'AP). TEFAP is the cornerstone program in the chari- 
table efforts tn feed America's hungry, and is the bridge between public and private 
hunger relief efforts. TEFAP is a unique community based and community sup- 
ported Federal nutrition program, which relies on volunteers at food banks and local 
agendes to prepare and distribute federally donated agricultural commodities to 
hungry people in those communities. 

At the urging of food banks and others, mtgor rribrm of TEFAP was undwtaken 
^ the Congress in 1996 with the passage of the Personal Responsibility and Work 
(^mortuni^ ReMnciliation Act (P.L. 104-193). That le^Mlation combined TEFAP 



buiefits was led by me late Mr. Emerson tatd the members of this SubcommittM. 
We are very grateful for those efforts and the considerable increaae in fbod which 
your work has made possible. 

The TEFAP reforms enacted in 1996 have been instrumental helping food banks 
and local charities meet increased requests for emergency fbod assistance. Federal 
commodity donations to food banks more than doubted after the passage of the 1996 
welfare reform taw, from approximately 85 million pounds of commodities in 1996 
to 190 million pounds in 1997. 

TEFAP serves the public good in two primary and important ways: high quaUty, 
nutritiouB fbod gets to hungry Americans in an effident manner utiliiin^ the assist- 
ance and efficiendes of the private sector, and the agricultural economy is strength- 
ened through surplus removal and providing a non-competitive market for agricul- 
tural commodities. A 1994 USDA-Economic Research Service report stated "al- 
though TEFAP's sector-wide farm impacts are small because the program is small, 
producers of the commoditiea donated through TEFAP can be significantly affected, 
.as a surplus disposal program TEFAP retiuioed to formers approximately 86 cents 
for every dollar of Federal TEFAP expenditure." [I would like to ask Mr. Chairman, 
that the text of that report, in its entirety, be made part of the hearing record) 
TE!FAP provides increased farm income and serves as direct com tion between 
Americas farmers and hungry Americans in a ip— "— —i-i-k fi™. p. i ..— ™~. 
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In fiscal year 1997, TEFAP commodities (purchased and bonus) represented more 
than 16 (lercent of all the food supplied through the Second Harvest network. Near- 
ly 190 million pounds of TEFAP food — the equivalent of 148 million meals — was 
(Uatnbuted through the Second Harvest network last year. We estimate that a simi- 
lar level of TEFAP commodities (150 million to 180 million munds) will be distrib- 
uted through the network of food banks in fiscal year 1998. Though USDA commod- 
ities represent a proportionally small amount of the total food distributed through 
our network, TEFAP commodities axe critical in that they help stabilize a massive 
system of unpredictable donated supplies that are typical in a charitable network 

According to our research, the types of food most needed by local charities, pri- 
marily meat, dairy, (ish, fruits and vegetables, and ^in products, are almost exclu- 
sively the commodities provided through TEFAP. Those are also the least likely 
types of food to be donated in significant quantities or with any kind of regularity. 
This year, nearly two dozen types of nutritious commodities will be available to food 
banks through TEFAP mandatory commodity purchases. 

In the area of bonus commodities, those purchased by USDA under the Depart- 
ment's section 32 surplus commodity removal authority, high quality food sucn as 
beef, pork, lamb, turkey, wheat (pasta), fruits and nuts, have all been made avail- 
able to food banks in fiscal year 1998. This year, the donation of surplus commod- 
ities will exceed $S0 milUon, nearly doubling the amount of commodities food banks 
have to distribute to local charities, and keeping the Federal commodity donation 
level in fiscal year 1998 close to the fiscal year 1997 levels. 

USDA's section 32 surplus removal activity creates a win-win situation at the 
present time. American farmers, faced with one of the most significant commodity 
price downturns in recent memory benefit from the market surplus removal, and 
needy Americans benefit through the distribution of those commodities to people 
who might otherwise go hungry. 

Unfortunately, the outlook for fiscal year 1999 TEFAP commodities are not as 
promising. The fiscal year 1999 Agriculture, Rural Development, FDA, and Related 
Agencies Appropriations bills (H.R. 4101/3. 2159), now being considered in con- 



ference committee, reduces TEFAP mandatoi^ food purchases by $10 million it 
House bill and (20 million in the Senate bill. Those cuts, if enacted, will mean a 
loss of more than 8.6 million pounds of food in the House version, and 17 million 
pounds of food — or 13 million meals — in the Senate version, respectively. Without 
the Agriculture Appropriations conference committee restoring those funds to the 
$100 million level authorized, and paid for, it is very likely that local charities will 
be forced to turn needy people away due to a lack of adequate food resources. 

The depth of the fiscal year 1999 TEFAP cuts currently being considered will have 
a significant local impact on the charitable response to hunger. For example, we an- 
ticipate a loss of more than $1 million in beans, rice, peanut butter, canned vegeta- 
bles and similar TEFAP commodities from Texas foocl banks. Between 330,0(X) and 
700,000 pounds of commodities which would otherwise be available to Oklahoma 
food banks will be lost. In Virginia and North Carolina, between S200,0<X) and 
$500,000 in TEFAP commodities could be cut from each of those States, as a con- 
sequence of the cuts under consideration by the Agriculture Appropriations con- 
ference committee. 

It is tragic to cut TEFAP at a time when food banks, food pantries and soup kitch- 
ens are reporting that approximetely 16 percent of emergency food requests cur- 
rently go unmet Furthermore, it is simply unconscionable to reduce Federal food 
donations to charities by 10 to 20 percent as suggested by the appropriators when 
independent research suggests a national shortfall of 900 million pounds of emer- 

?ency food and when local feeding charities are forced to turn away more than 
00,000 hungry Americans in 1997 alone. 

The Emergency Food Assistance Enhancement Act of 1998 (H.R. 4571), will help 
food banks and other private hunger relief charities to meet some of the need we 
are currently experiencing. The l^islation would increase TEFAP mandatory com- 
modi^purtmases by $20 million, each year through fiscal year 2002, bringing total 
TEFAP commodity food purchases to $120 million in those yeai^, and thereby in- 
creasm^ TEFAP commoditka by an additional 17 million pounds each year. 

Americans are a fair, compassionate and generous people, and it is through their 
kind donations of food, funds, and volunteer time that food banks are able to come 
to the aid of the 21 million low-income people with emergency hunger relief. But, 
more must be done. Hunger relief charities are the last line of d^nse against hun- 
ger in most American communities, and too many needy people have already been 
turned away for a lack of food end resources. 

In light of the nation's considerable agricultural surpluses and the first Federal 
budget Buiptui in three decades, it is morally unacceptable that there are tens of 
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dren, the elderly, the homeleas, and worki ng poor families in need. 

Second Harvest strongly endorses the TEFAP provisions of H.R. 4571, and we 
luge that thos« provisions be enact«d in the 105th Congress. We do not want to 
b^n the new fiscal year, and the holiday season, with food shortages at emergency 
feeding sites. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman, Congresswoman Clayton and members of the sub- 
committee. I will be available to answer your questions. 
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ch^'^^ state Welfare Reform Project 

USA 

Summary of Parish Social Ministries Wel&re Reform Survey 
April €, 1998 

Ttw following lumnuuy is basal on 24 lespooset U (be leeand Wcl&n Refinn P«ish 
Impact Survey koI to Caiholie Oiahiies USA's perish Mcialmioistiylcailen in 12 
dJOMMsinJuuBty 199S. The&st survey,KnIinJunel997,illusti»ted Autwo-ilurdi 
of re^Nnding puishes saw increwes in need for emetgeacy Gsod ranging from 5-20K, 
■nd neariy half saw incicuei in ived fM emergency dtdut in the wake of welbre 
refbitn. The Janutcy 199S survey is ■ follow-up to the summet survey since the cSects 
ofwelfiuv icfetm will ofily be known overtimeasstalciuilcouiuiei folly inqdeinent .. 



J. DaimHdforSttyicMa: Have re^uastM for tervices increaatd. decreased 
or rmnuiiHad th* samt since Juitt I997T 

Enargency Foi»d Assiiiauec 

J^tpnxiatately T9K of raspmdrati reported aa iaerease la dcniaad Ibr aMcrgutey 
foad assistance, up froni 6SK ta the Jaae vavt)-. Reported increases ranged fiooi 
lOKtolOOK. Tie Bvangenie of inneue tiled «i-ss26K. the fbUowtag ere examples: 

■ Colorado Springs, CO: *^e are saciiig an hiCMase in demaad from single men w 
couples wiOioui children because food stam^ aie more difBcuh fat thra to obtain." 

■ AdiiKi,MI: 'lncieasefriiD224clientsto416clietits.' 

■ Mai>chesiBr,NH; "A eooservative estimate ofUH increase in demand has baen seen 
based en requests of member agencies, paid food pantries, out Ibod bank and ihe 



30H of rMpoBdcats reported aa Increase tn deauwd fer emergeaqr hen^g that 
thqr atfariboled to weHhre reltarm, up from 4BH In Ai June 1M7 safvey. Reported 
inucases tanged from 10-SOH. Exanqdct: 



St Jos^ MO: "Up significently." 

Jacksoa,MS: "Many ate lounghoUKS and moving in wiihCniuUes." 
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25% of rMpondtnti npartcd In incrMte in demand for Job tklUt tralnlnt (nition, 
or Job pUtemCBt tcrvlcw, down from 40K In th« Junt runty. Example): 

■ LiRlBltock,AR: "Job trunins is very seorecind our mtewelftre plan ptDvidavoy 
linle fiin^B for this." 

• Fenloii,MI: SOSincreaMmjobmiiungfequestt. 

• Austiii,TX: "Requeitdoubled&omS to lOpetmonth." 



25Uof rttpondcDtsnotid *a IncraaH in dtnund for child car* ttaittbtyattributrd 
to wd&r* raform, aboni tb* lamt at the 39% who rtporttd an faicFaas* la Jnaa. 



Education and Citizenship Troframi 



Other Service* 



Appnzimale^ 1C% of mpondeMt reported an InGmie in requcfii for aaiiitBncc 
with ntUilr payment*. 



- mat ertative acdons have vour pmishts 
n rtspotat lo waltare chaHfts? 



One in four parishes arc ofiering innovative services in tdditiDn to tiaditionil emertency 
services in TcsponM to wel&icretonn. The following prapams woe U^igMed in 
lurvc]' R^xmtes: 

• Little Kack. AR: Parish Mentorint Pi^ect 

All parishes will be eaeoin^cd to mentor and help a fiunily maJce the transition 
fiomwelfote to wotk in Mderlo achieve •eonomictetf-snffiGiency. The 
Diocesan Social Action Office is pertnering with a slitewide children's advocacy 
gnxq) to provide tnioini oa how to etubliih and implement parish mentoring 
programs. 

■ Coloikdo Springs, CO: IntarftiOi Hospitality Neiwodc(IHN) 

One parish added the IHN pro gram to shelter, trantpart and feed 
families for a week vdiile they search for jobs and/or housing. 
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Maocbcsui, NH^ Scvenl initiativef 

New Hanvihiit's Paiidi Social Minisuy dueclor iqMWti Qui thay «c developing 
a wrihcio wofk pkt pragnm, expenlinsihe SHARE-Food Co^ipe nd 
-ifci-Minj pariihai m wel&ie idbfm public policy iswat. 

Lockport, IL: BefoK-adafler-Khool child we ptognun 




PKiibei Kc iMfModiiig M belt Aq' can bttf m MOK cMCS tn ovtnvhdmed by Ae liiing 
demand ibrBMlftnea. A»OBewiipn<ilmtputit,"Veatcgourwit'n»dmwiH«iihn 
canent luppon kveb." TO* leelily mdat it mow difllodt Ibrpwuh lodil ainiathei to 
iiii l iliiiiwiii iiMiii>rtiiiii miiiM ii>ien»Miwiii milftn i l iiii i ei Newnbelew, thii imvvy 



coirtmirrfettotoh^pecpteiiiifcilli>diBculttrM>tiH«wiftBmwdfle«to*wtk. Ai 
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1996 Survey Summary 
Catholic Charities USA 



Commimltx action ~ 










1996Int>rief 

PCDpl* HrvaA '' , 13,TM.M) 

Emtrgiwy wivkm: -J.9a.SS7 
SMTir MIViCM: tAiiSM 

Incsm*: S£l»*,SM.9ia 

Cipcndilum; Sl;.OSl,SOT.Mi 
PaUitalf: . 4C.1«1 

wid bovil iMinbHK lM,7ai 

19^6 ExiwndihirM 
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Sutmltted by Honorable Clayton 

\ Bread for the fforld 



STATEMENT BY BREAD FOR TBE WORLD 
REGARDING H.R. 4571 



Bnad for the Worid, i uiiflD-wi^ Q ukdn i cinnaB* 



cD 




Bmd fbr Oe WotU fem dw tbit tiU's 

ID find bmkt would badvennOy codribtne to tncitaMd IK 
taw g ency fbodbycuiiin|wcric&feiIoBiBdlbBd«aiyhg»fti»fatcartmdy tow- 
Incame idiilti who ue oisble to find privae nctor jobi. 

Almniiigly, lbs imd ibr cnogency find ii inrrmmg dcqriti om lobuH scaoomy. The 
U.S. CcotaiM of MqwnM 997 MTKy of 29 dlie* fbuid ■) ovtnll iDCieuc of 1 S% in 
the numbs ofpaoplaEeAiivoneqtn^ find MtidBice. SaBoadHnveit,lbsiuticn'i 
MtwiidE of fiiod buki, alio oqioiBiccd 1 1 5K ioaene in requcA fbi Acir Knicei m 
1997. CtdMlicChariiiMisamMienBdwDoinayaipaicnGadBvn'aipmanuciD 
y (bod of 26 pocail in ihB Cm hilf of 1 99B. 




World appoM HR. 4571. 
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laii»nti)l|Cnb(UfofRESULT8,lwK|HdillcHJt4S71. RESULTS if 
■ HI ■■III II w. rWlliii Hwllnhhr rtirlirmtil tn tinWtii|[ 1tii [ttiHtinl Trill tn "^ 
Imga. WBhivth>dftBtil^MUniif<wdwmriftyeiircffltc.indgie«ly 

KESULTS bM npaddtd * good dtal of aaMgjr in neeat yMn lafabyiag to 
ptoUd Ibe MftQ' OM fix ifaa poontf tf AmoiMna, 

RESULTS hu •atiois cODccDs ■bout th* Dtbmiaind in H.R. 4S71, the 
bill offind bji R(fniaa>livg OoodlMW ta provide incnued nmace* for 
find bnk* and (Aa^npKy food iravidcn. Wtaikm^vcewiih 
Kqictontiire OoodNlB Ibtf jncKudni the moMv (hit dw bdcn] 
gavn^QOil pnvidei to MCTott Ow ictivibM of food bwikl !■ > food ^e>, 
wa foel th« (UmiaMioa of S300 dhUibo far fiiod MMnp mrii ■lot! dmild not 
bedwofEut TUtvdDntakinaninaeutdnnnbaofpeo^ivlioiii&ci 
«■ willing lowcnk for dnc food tttt&|M,laiiatAdrb«DsStL Civeodw 
■tned EOdl of IIk 1 9M miftn refbnn Mil. u inenu* incottivM for ptOfile 
to find woAi, dtf use of dni ofEvBt if uofortumte, 

KM of tfaoac iSecMd by Sia OS of ftmding for woilc slon linrc no odm 
income. Over 90H or Ihe«c penoni h*vc no loeti iii4aUo<n-er. tnd snly i 




It; the Second HavM Food Bi 
ycarlhciifociliiietimtuicdbyJI million undiqilicaied dieott. Wkjleit 
«ni cker It diM pfOMeooSaence Ok the Stcond Htiven NetWMlc hkI aMMt 
cmeilcnDy food ptovidMt D*ed n much help M tiKy cm get il wu ilw eknr 
dm wc tbould ivotd pcdidei ibet will incmne die need Gv Oc lenicee tlMt 
feodbenkipcovide. lbDU)hdK0f&etpn]p0MdinRR.4STl,dMeieito 
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Wc iDfc you to torch for ■ moiE ifTeaUe otbei thM moR caitAiUy wodo 
to nduce btmca Btd lufiedni han to du United SWa. Decile ill wa(aQ> 
goal, we believe ihu unleu ConvcM on Ssd I betMT obM to H.R. 4571 
weriiknilibiDgPeialopqrPau]. FtcMcwctfcufiiidabettt.iiiianaUr 

igteeddc iolulioD. 
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SUBMITTED BY MR. DOUGLAS O'BRIEN //i/ ' ^Jj 

1998TEFAPC(»IMODrnES jgf^, ///.^*it^ 

PURCHASED SURPLUS 

Green Beans Tuiicey Roast 

Kemcl Com 'Hirlcey BreatI 

Cream Com Canned Poric 

Tomatoes BecfRoasl 

Tomato Sauce Frozen Ground Pork 

Canned Vegetaiian Beans Ham 

Canned Rc&ied Beans Canned Salmon 

Canned Potatoes, Sliced Frozen Cfaerries 

Del^dralEd Potatoes, Flakes Frozen Apricots 

Del^dialed Vegetable Soup Mix Frozen Bhiebeiiies 

Diy Beans. Bagged Frozen Peaches 

A;^lesauce Grqtethiit Juice 

Fiuit Cocktail Fresh Oranges 

Pears Fresh Pears 

Peacbes Prunes 

Pinnq^le Raisins 

Plums Rgs 

Pmnes A[^le Juice 

Apple Juice Walnuts 

Orange Juice Ajqilesauce 

Tomato Juice I^ Navy Beaiks 

Com Syrup Nonfat Dry Milk 

Egg Mix 

Canned Beef w/Naluial Juices 

Canned Deboned Chicken 

Carmed Poik w/Natural Juices 

Canned Tuna 

Frozen Ground Beef 

Frozen Chicken Cut Up 

Frozen Turkey Roasts 

Canned Salmon 

Macaroni 1 

Spaghetti 2 

Rice2 

Oiit8CW40 

[^anmBuner2 

Fortified Cereal Rice ■ 

Fortified Cereal Cora * 

V^etabkOU* 
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"reSTIMONY of WILUAM WALDMAN 

Good morning, Mr. ChBinnan and members of the Subcommittee. I am William Waldman, 
Executive Director of the American Public Human Services Association (APHSA), and I am 
testifying CHI behalf of our constituents, the stale public htunan service administrators. 
APHSA, which was fonnerly the American Public Welfare Associaliwi, was founded in 
1930 and is a non-profit, bipartisan organization represoiting the state human service 
depaitments, local public human service agencies, and individuals. As those n4io cany out 
natimial assistance program policies, including the Food Stamp Program, we have an 
impoitant and highly relevant point of view to add to the subcommittee's deliberations and 
we appreciate thb opportunify to testify. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share our views on the Emergency Food Assistance 
Enhancement Act of 1 99S and on some related and very urgent concerns we have about the 
Food Stamp Program. APHSA strongly supports language in this act that would remove 
restrictions on Food Stamp Employment and Training (E&T) Program fimding that were 
enacted as part of the Balanced Budget Act of 1997. This law added substantial new finlenil 
woA slot funding for -ABAWDs," or single childless adults, but restricted 80 percent of 
states' E&T allocations — both the new and existing fimds — fw ABAWDs. 

The wel&re reform changes enacted in 1996 imposed strict new requirements on the 
ABAWDs group: they had to work or participate in approved Job training for 33 out of 
every 36 months in wder to cmimue receiving food stamp benefits. There was subsequent 
concern that the ABAWDs would not be able to fmd sufficient employment to meet these 
stringent requirements and that, through no fault ofiheir own. they would therefore be 
denied food stan^. The Balanced Budget Act provisions sought to head off this anticipated 
problemby boosting E&T funding and directing that SO percent of all E&T funding must be 
used for ABA WD work and training slots — leaving only 20 percent available for E&T 
services to other food stamp recipients. 

En fact, the number of ABAWDs on food stamp rolls has declined sharply, even taon 
dramatically than the overall food stamp rate, as APHSA has documented through extensive 
slate surveys, Acopy of our survey results is attached. Although it is not completely clear 
what has hq>pened lo the ABAWDs group, it seems certain that both the strong economy 
and new federal work requirements have played a major role in reducing the ABA WD 



The dramatic decline in the ABA WD food stamp caseload has meant that substantial 
portions of the E&T allocations are going uniised. As a result, the 80 percent set-aside in the 
Balanced Budget Act keeps slates fiom using all but a fractiiHi of their E&T allociditNis for 
the families who are in serious need of assistance and E&T activities. Many stales report 
that they have had to curtail severely their E&T programs for non-ABAWDs, a most 
unfortunate development that contrasts sharply with states' success elsewhere on the 
welfare- to- woric front. 
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This is why APHSA has called repealedly for removal of Ihe 80 percent/20 percent 
restriction on E&T expenditures. While we understand the concern that prompted the 
restriction, events have proved il is not Justified. We must remove the restriction now and 
give states the flexibility they need to again serve all food stamp recipients who can benefit 
irom these services. 

We also strongly support some related policy changes the act would make, including the 
removal of the inequitable maintenance of effon (MOE) requirement that effectively 
penalizes states that have invested their own funds in E&T, To assure there are no technical 
language barriers to carrying out these important changes, we suggest that Subparagraph (B) 
under section 16(hKI), Allocation Formula, should be removed since the iundingisno 
longertied to a count of the ABA WD caseload. In addition. Subparagriq>h(F) under section 
16(h)(l),Maintenanceof Effort, should be removed since there would no longer be any 
additiotial amounts of E&T funds to which thai paragraph applies. 

I want to highlight for you a number of other very important food stamp refwms that states 
have identified. This past July the National Council of State Human Service Adminislralora. 
APHSA's policymaking body, met here in Washington and passed a resolution calling on 
Congress and the administration to address these reforms. Acopy of the lull resolution is 
attached. 

Many of our reform proposals would, we believe, help us continue to serve needy families 
while at the same time reducing the administrative burdenandcost of doingso. Two 
prominent examples are the following: 

• After initially infoiming states that all diversion payments must be counted as food 
stamp income, the USDA Food and Nutrition Service (FNS) has now slated that treatment of 
the payments will be decided on a case-by-case basis depending on the Justification 
submitted by each stale. Congress and the administration should recognize that any type of 
diversion payment, and any other similar assistance clearly designed to help households 
achieve self-sufficiency, must be exempted as countable income so that food stamp benefit 
reductions will not counteract state efforts lo support welfare-lo-work households. Families 
who may lose food stamp assistance under the current policy could well be unable to 
continue in state diversion programs; it would be most unfortunate if we lost these families 
and were no longer able to help them move toward self-sufficiency. 

■ The elimination of food stamp eligibility for most immigrants in the 1996 wel&re reform 
law, and subsequent restoration for some effective this coming November 1, has created an 
extraordinary administrative burden on states. While the benefits are welcome, these 
changes once again require substantial revision of eligibility policy, training, and 
information systems. The situation is exacerbated by the continual backlog of citizenship 
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qqilicalions throughout much of the countty. This administrative burden has helped to 
create an artificially high food stamp quality control (QC) error rate. Stales therefore urge 
that errors attributable to the immigrant population be excluded fiom QC calculatiaoB during 
fiscal years 98 and 99. 

Policy options 10 simplify the program do not go far etiougji to help with these and similar 
administrative challenges. In recent years numerous new deductions have been added; many 
new computer matches have been mandated; inunigrani benefil policy has changed 
frequently; earned income is far more frequent; and many other changes and additional 
policy mandates have occurred. All these have increased state administrative burdens and 
costs unnecessarily and come at a time when states will be losing administrative funds 
because of recently enacted fi:.iding reductions in the Agriculture Research law. 

Changes are also urgently needed in these areas: 

• The Simplified Food Stamp Program (SFSP) allows limited confimnity witfi TANF, yet 
it must be implemented in a strictly cost-neubal manner and prohibits any similar 
sinqilifications of the balance of the food stan^ caseload. The SFSP has therefore gone 
unused by the great majwiiy of stales. 

• A number of successful welfare reform waivers that were approved well before the 1 996 
wel&re ref<*m law incorporate food stamp provisions. FNS has in^msed a strict year-by- 
year ioterpietation of the cost-neutrality requirement for many of the these waivers, and has 
instructed a nundier of states to terminate their waivers even in cases where the waiver 
IHogram has only a year or two to go. States were mce able to count both TANF and food 
itanv savings in demonsinuing waiver efTectiveness, but FNS now allows only food stamp 
savings to count. Successful waiver programs should be judged <m their overall cost 
effectiveness and other benefits, and in such cases the food stan^ elcrocnts should be left 



■ Tbe food stamp QC system remains focused exclusively on rigid compliance with 
detailed payment accuracy requirements that take no account of the impM movement of 
many clients into the workforce. In die present QC system, as more bousdiolds receive 
earned income, such income (which often fluctuates unpredictably) makes states' fbod 
stan^ eitot rates go up. The QC system should treat earned income cases in a maimer (bat 
makes allowance for the nature of this income, rather than e^ctively penalizing stales' 
success in moving such households into the workforce. FNS must also imjnove the QC data 
it feeds back to states so diat they can have vitally important current information on ttieiiQC 
p erformance and standing. 

Thuik you, Mr. Chairman, for this t^qwrtunity to address the subcommittee. We look 
forward to working with you in the ^ture to develop statutory changes that will remedy the 
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fMt>blans I have cited and dut will help us ensure bmiljes are not needlessly denied food 
Mmp assistance. Together,! bclievewecanridtheFoodStampPropBinofsoawofits 
toon rigid and outmoded policies and ttansfbnn it into a program that is br more efficient 
and Gff more effective for bmiiies and cliildren. 

If 1 can answer any questims fbr you now or at a later time, 1 will be pleased to do so. 
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Amencar Public HuFitan Sendees Association 



ftocant Changm In Food Slwnp Casalowt CrMto N«mI For 
Revisions to EST Program Funding RosMclloiM 

The Balancad BudgM Ad of 1 997 indud« pnniiion* for ubttantial new fanding 
and wnditk>n« for Food Starnp Employment S Training oipwidlture*. tor Ihe putpoa* 
of providing sMe work «Ms tor the aUe-bodlad aduli wHhout dapandanti 
{ABAWDt} wtM are luB^ to ¥rarfe participMlon mquirementi tvittiin time monllw o( 
racetpt of food atampi. Howavar, in many atataa, racaM dacBnaa In ABAWD 

•HuMlon In wlilch ttw dtaMbutton of Ibnda la out of brianca wHh caaaload 



Tid>lea 1-3and Graphs 1-2 show me folowing: 



last year. (Table 1) 

Many itatai are repotting trait since enactment of the 1997 Eaw, ABAWD c< 
have dropped even mora dramadcaHy then the overall taod atamp caai 
nM. In some states, the decyne in ABAWD cases is dose to 10 Bm— the r 
dedne for the total food stanv casetoad. (Table 2; Graph 1) 



provldadtaABAIMI*MdnMV«BAWD*lnm*nyMatM For example, Texas 
«ttim«M that H wN have over 12 Ifenes mora money aveHabte for ABAWDs (»491 
per case) than fer non-ABAWD* (S40 per case), because ABAWD* consWuta 
only 25% of th« EftT paitidpant jnivafse. (Table 3: Chart 2) 

Tharator*. Iha nawta of ABAWDa and noi^ABAWOa aUka could be bettar 



Budget Act of INT. Legisltfiva changes are needed to alow aMea mora 
fhxIbUlty in spending both the addWonsI and previous level* of fodartf funds for 
E&T programs, so they can address the needs of all parttct>ants on an equtf basis 
and pronvMs salt-sutncMncy for on reciplenl*. 
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American Public Human Sefvices Association 
National Council of State Human Service Administrators 



Roolntiaii 
State PrapoMta to Rcfonn ■nd SlnpUly Food Stamp Program Pollcia 



Whcrcai, states have proceeded rapidly and suEccssfull]' in ihe implementaiioa of welfare refonn 
policies Ihol emphasize worV and &iiiily self-suflicieiicy; 



Whercai. many states offer new forms of assistance such as diversion payments or welfiff 
avoidance grants to give families the st^port they tieed to move into employment rather than enter 
the wdfiff system; 

Wbercat, the Food and Nutrition Service of the U. S, Departmeni of Agricuiiure has determined 
that diversion payments may be counted as income and thus reduce Aunilics' food as^siance. ur 
make them ineligible for food stamps; 

Wkerta*. welfare reform policies and other factors (including demt^raphic shifts, immigration, and 

the economy) have caused rapid changes in some segments of ihe food stamp caseload, including a 
diamatic reduction in the number of single childless adiJts ('ABAWDs'); 

Whereas, food stamp cases are becoming more complex for a variety of reasons, including weltate 
refonn. new mandates for matching, and fiequent changes in such important policy areas as 
immigrant benefits, while at Ihe same lime administrative funding will soon be reduced; 

Now thercfDrc, be it rcwhed. that the National Council of Slate Human Service Adminisirators 
calls on Congress and the Adminisiralion 10 reform and simplify the following areas of Food Stamp 
Program policy which make achievement of welbre refonn goals more diflicult and which add 
needless complexity to program administration: 

substantial simplification of the Food Stamp Program; 

a more reasonable standard of cosl-effcctivcness for food stamp welfare reform waivers, so that 
successtiil waivers are allowed to continue for the duration of the waiver program; 
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a rcdcfinilion of the food siamp quality control (QC) system so that it lalies into bc 
number of eamcd income cases, legal immigranl cases, and similar cases w^se in 
cannot be precisely predicted and tracked; 



changes in the employment and Oaining (EAT) program so that it again is a system that assists lb 
full lange of food stomp recipients, rather than being focused on a rapMy declining nimiber of 
ABAWDs. 

Specific recommendations follow: 



Stat* Propoiali to Rebnn and Simplify Food Stamp Program PoHdet: 



1. Simplification Ccitain policy options exist in food stamps to allow a degree of 
simplification, but they need substantial expansion. In recent years numerous new deductions have 
been added; many new computer matches have been mandated; immigranl benefit policy has 
changed fiequently; eamed income is far more firqueni; and many other changes and additional 
policy mandates have occurred. The Simplified Food Stamp Program (SFSP) allows limited 
confomiity with TANF, yet it must be implemented in a strictly cost-neutral manner and prohibits 
any similar simplifications of the balance of the food stamp caseload. These circimistances alone 
requite significant simpliUcation, and are made all the more urgent by recently enacted reductions in 
fiiture administrative (imding. In addition to this broad-based need for simplification, the additional 
specific reforms below are needed at once. 

2, Welfare reform waivers A numberof successful welfare reform waivers that wereapproved 
well before the 1996 welfare refoim law incorporate food stamp provisions. FUS has imposed a 
strict yesr-by-year interpretation of the cost-neutrality requirement for many of the these waivers, 
and has instructed a number of states to terminate their waivers even in cases where the waiver 
program has only a year or two to go, Successfiil waiver programs should be judged on their overall 
cost effectiveness and other benefits, and in such cases the food stamp elements should be left 



3. Quality Control (QC) The food stamp QC system remains focused exclusively on rigid 
compliance with detailed payment accuracy requirements that take no account of the rapid 
movement of many clients into the workforce. In the present QC system, as more households 
receive eamed income, such incomewhich often fluctuates unpredictablymakes states' food stamp 
error rates go up. The QC system should treat eamed income cases in a maruier that makes 
allowance for the runire of (his income, rather than efteclively penalizing states' success in moving 
such households into the workforce. FNS should also at once provide slates with improved QC case 
tracking and disposition data, equivalent at least to the NIQCS system that existed prior to October 
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1997, so thai slates can have vitally imponanl cuneot jnfomution on their QC performance and 
standing. 

4. Diversion payroenu After initially infixmiug states that all diversion paytnetits must be 
counted as food stamp income, FNS has now staled that treatment of Ihe p^menta will be decided 
on a caae-by-case basis depending on ibe justification submitted by each state. Congress and the 
Adminisliatian should recognize that any type of diversion payinent, and any other similar 
■anatance clewly designed to help households achieve self-sufficiency, must be exempted as 
count^le income so that food stamp benefit reductions will not counteract stale eSbrti to si^ipott 
welfare-lo-wort: households. 

5. Employment and training (E&T) program E£T funds are now severely icstricied by the 
1947BalancedBudgetAcl'snundatetosetasideS0%ofal]fuiKfsforABAWDs. TheABAWD 
caseload bad drooled dramatically in most stales, with the result that other E&T clients can no 
longer be served Vi4iile large sums sit unused in state EftT allocations. CtHigress should 
itmnediaiely lift bis restriction, and in the meantime FNS should allow slates maximum 
administrative flexibility to use EAT funds few those clients who remain in the food stamp caseload 
and could be benefiting from E£T services. In addition. Congress and FNS should reform the 
inequitable impact of the EAT maintenance of ef^ (MOE) requirement, which efleclivcly 
penalizes slates that invested their own funds in E&T relative to states that did not do so. 

6. Tlieeliminati<Hiof food stampeligibilityf(*mostimmigrantsin the 1996 welbie refimn 
law, and subsequent restoration for some elective Nov. 1, I99S, has created an extraordinary 
adtninislnuivc burden on states. While the benefits are welcome, these changes CHice again require 
substantial revision of eligibility policy, training, and information systems. The situation is 
exaceibaied by the continual backlog of citizenship applications throughout much of ibe counuy. 
This adminisimive burden faaa helped to create an artificially high error rale. States therefbie urge 
thai eiTors altributaUe to the immigrant population be excluded fifHn QC calculatiofts during FYs 
91 MM] 99. 



Approved by the Executive Committee of the National Council of Slate Human Service 
AdministiatOfS.July2I. 1998 
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